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HEIRESS TOULON: 


SAIL@R’S FORTERE. 


A Descriptive Romance of the Land and the Ocean, 


BY FRED BUNTER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PLACE VANDEAU AND ITS PROPRIETOR. 


“ Of wealth he lacks not, 

But he dwelis alone, like to a miser— 

Or a hermit—and his guests, or friends, . 
Are few, and of a doubtful mien.” 


EAR the corner 
W of the basement 
story of a mag- 
nificent private 
hotel in Paris, in 
== & very insignifi- 
cant apartment, 
there sat, one eve- 


ning, many years 
ago, @ strong and 


healthy old man, 
whom none could 
have supposed, 


from his appear- 
ance, was subject 
to any bodily diseasg; and whose round face 


and compactly built frame indicated present 
health, and a long life m prospect. 

He was “easy” in his cireumstances—if the 
possession of a princely fortune could make a 
man easy—and he seemed to enjoy his own 
mode of living, though it was sufficiently peculiar 
and eccentric. The apartment he now occupied 
was, a8 we have stated, in the basement of an 


elegant dwelling—but it was very plainly fur- 


nished, and he lived there, altogether—and 
alone! 


The hotel ‘above him was his own—and a 
splendid establishment it was, too; from en- 
trance to attic, it was lavishly furnished and 
appointed ; bu. it was always closed ; he enter- 
tained no company, gave ne parties, indulged in 
no extravagances, lived on in quiet, in his sin- 
gle room, and asked nor answered only the ne- 
cessary questions which his slight apparent in- 
tercourse with the world demanded he should. 

Notwithstanding all this, the proprietor of the 
Place Vandeau, as his elegant house was called, 
was a millionaire. His fortune was immense! 
But he continued to draw his interest from his 
stocks, collect his rents, and hoard up his accum- 
ulated and still accumulating riches, without 
parting with a tithe of his generous income. 

Twice a week, the beautiful dining-room of 
the Place Vandeau was opened—and twice a 
week, to wit,on Wednesdays and Sundays—a 
modest but richly appointed vehicle halted be- 
fore the high portal of the otherwise deserted 
hotel. From this carriage a femalgjalighted— 
the same person, on each and eyery occasion— 
though she came differently attired. She was a 
graceful woman, about five-and-thirty years old, 
but no one knew whence she came, or what was 
her business with the rich proprietor of the 
house. 

Dinner was served for the lady and the old 
gentleman already described, on these occasions, 
and the rarest viands and luxuries of the season 
always found their way to the table of the ec- 
centric, from a neighboring fashionable cafe. 
The servants who attended this couple were lit- 
erally “dumb waiters.” They were well paid, 
they understood their duties, they asked no 
questions, and ascertained nothing—except that 
the lady came, dined, chatted with her friend, 
and departed in her carriage, at her pleasure. 

Every day, Monsieur Bouvais left his little 
private apartment (on the ground floor) at eleven 
o'clock, and at five he returned again. He was 
often seen at the Bourse—the great exchange of 
Paris—and his name was well known and highly 


accredited at the broker’s board. On the first 
and fifteenth of each th, 
upon him, as regularly as those days came round. 
To this personage we will devote a separate 
paragraph. 

He was a fair-haired youth of only fourteen 


years, and his face was as frank and epen as his 
heart. He was handsome, active, high-spirited, 
and generous in his disposition, to the last de- 
gree. He came to visit Monsieur Bouvais, be- 


cause the old gentleman so directed ; and Elmir 
Fonblane was his nephew—then at school near 


by Paris; whence he had permission to visit his 
uncle twice in each month. He dined and sup- 
ped with monsieur on these occasions, privately 
and quietly, in the little low room, in the base- 
ment of the hotel. 


When the boy got ready to depart, after these 
friendly calls, monsieur would present his hand 
to him, in excellent good nature, and gay: 

“Garcon—I am rich. Ihave no family ties 
but you. You shall be my heir.” 

Then he would slip a golden louis into the 
youth’s palm, and bid him good night. Aolden 
louis was not much money, but the boy valued 
it as a great sum ; and he found it very accepta- 
ble, twice in every month. 

The boy pursued his studies attentively, and 
saved his semi-monthly pittance; for his need 


of money, beyond the ample provision made for 
his comfort and education, was not very great. 
He went and came, as was his custom, his uncle 
always greeted him in the kindest possible man- 
ner, and time passed by very pleasantly with 
him, for three years. In the meantime, the well- 
dressed lady came to the Place Vandeau and 
departed after dinner, twice a week. 

Elmir got to be over seventeen, and proved a 
very good scholar. His father had died when 
he was very young, and he could scarcely re- 
member the countenance of his mother, who was 
taken away from him at an early age, too. She 
was the sister of monsieur, and when the boy 
became an orphan, the old uncle adopted him, 
and took a fatherly interest in him. “ You shall 
certainly be my heir,” he repeated, often; amd 
Elmir believed it, but cared very little about it. 

The boy came from school again on the first 
day of the month, as usual; and on reaching the 
little room at the corner of the great hotel, where 
he had always found his good old uncle in wait- 
ing to receive him—he was surprised to find the 
door fast ; and, in response to his touch of the 
bell-pull, a servant appeared at the threshold. . 

“ Whom would you see ?” asked the attendant, 
solemnly. 

“My uncle, Monsieur Bouvais.” 

“ He is not here.” 

“Not I always find him here.” 

“ He is above stairs—to the right.” 

Elmir slowly ascended the broad marble steps 
which led to the main entrance of the hotel, and 
as he halted a moment at the top of the flight, a 
graceful woman opened the door, and said : 

“ Are you not monsieur’s nephew ?” 

“ Yes, madame, I am Elmir Fonblanc.” 

“ It is well,” was the reply. “Come in.” 

The boy entered, slowly, and the lady instantly 
conducted him into one of the grand parlors. 

“You seek monsieur—do you not ?” 

“ You are correct, madame,” said Elmir. 

“There he is!” said the woman, pointing to 
a bier at the end of the apartment. 

Monsieur Bouvais had been dead two days, and 
his body was now prepared for burial ! 

“ What does this mean ?” exclaimed the youth, 


| 


Sones and agitated at this very unexpected 


plied the lady, with stoical calmness. “ Except 
that what we do know we learned a few hours 
earlier than you did.” 

“ Was he ill long ?” 

“No.” 

“It is very distressing.” 

“Ts it?” 

“ So it seems to me, madame,” responded El- 
mir, who could not comprehend the disaster at 
all, and to whose youthful mind the scene he 
‘was witnessing was very frightful. “It is so 
sudden—so singular,” he added. 

“ Yes—it is somewhat strange,” continued the 
woman ; “but accidents, sudden and startling, 
are of frequent occurrence in Paris.” 

“True. But have you no explanation—no 
apparent cause for his death ?” 

“None, whatever. Yesterday morning, he 
was found dead in his room, by the servant from 
the cafe, who came with his breakfast. His body 


was removed to this apartment, the local authori- 
ties have been notified of the circumstance, and 
they have not thought it necessary to summon 
ajury of inquest. He might have died from 
apoplexy. Monsieur was old, and has been a 
bon-vivant, a8 you are aware. 

The boy was astounded at this brief narrative ; 
but he was far more astonished at the apparent 
coolness of the narrator. He stooped over the 
prostrate form of his late protector, and as he 
lay there, seemingly asleep, only—so perfect 
were his features, and so unchanged was his 


appearance—a tear fell from the youth’s eyelids 
upon the marble-cold cheek of his late friend and 
benefactor! But Elmir was only seventeen 
years old. His affection for monsieur was not 
very deeply rooted, it was true ; nevertheless, he 
felt that now he was comparatively alone in the 


world. He was not penniless, however. He re- 
called his uncle’s assurance—“ I will make you 
my heir!” and he turned to the lady again, who 
had been watching him attentively. 

“Does my uncle leave any letters behind 
him ?” he asked. 


“None, that I am aware of.” 

“No will, madame ?” 

“Yes. Here it is,” said the lady. 
registered. Read it, if you will.” 

This document purported to be the last will 
and testament of Monsieur Bouvais, prepared in 


presence of a well-known Parisian notary, only 
three weeks before monsieur’s decease—and in 
which he gave and bequeathed to Marie Denoir 
his whole fortune, with a single reservation, 
which read as follows : 


“To my a, Elmir Fonblanc, I leave my 
old Bible, a relic in the family, received from his 
mother, at her decease, in 173-, and my best 
wishes for his success and prosperity in 


“It is duly 


ie.” 

Elmir was disappointed, but he had a strong 
heart ; and so he said: 

“ My uncle was rich, was he not ?” 

“ He is thought to be.” 

“ And who is this Marie Denoir ?”’ 

“J answer for her,” said the strange lady, 
promptly. 

Such was the fact; and this was the personage 
who had visited monsieur so regularly on Sun- 
day and Wednesday, at the Place Vandeau! 


CHAPTER II. 


ELMIR’S CONFERENCE AFTER HIS UNCLE’S DE- 
CEASE. 


Tue acquaintance of monsieur with Marie 
Denoir had been of no recent date; we have 
introduced the parties at a period when their 
intimacy had been of long standing—for the 
proprietor of the Place Vandeau had known this 
lady several years. But Elmir had never chanced 
to meet the woman before he saw her beside the 
death-bier of his friend and patron. 

When he had finished reading the will, the 
boy heard from her own lips that the legatee of 
his uncle’s immense fortune was this very lady 
who now conferred with him! He was perplexed 
at this; and the more so because she evinced no 
sort of grief at monsieur’s death! On the con- 
trary, he to surmise that she was rather 
rejoiced that the old gentleman had departed— 
that she might enjoy the great legacy bequeathed 
to her, without hindrance or impediment! Poor 
Elmir—he was a child in years, and knew little 
of the ways of the world. 

The old family Bible was left to him, how- 
ever, and he would take it back to school with 


him; and, haply, he would find some records 
that, at least, would entertain or enlighten him 
further in regard to her early years, than he had 
otherwise had the means of becoming informed 
about. 

“You are at school, near the capital, yet ?” 
asked the lady, of Elmir, at last, “ are you not ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 


Who is sccountable for your | 


expenses ?” 
“ My uncle has been, I suppose.” 


“It is well, then. Return to your studies, and - 


I will continue to provide the means to defray 
your current charges, for the present.” 

“ You are very kind, madame.” . 

“ Undoubtedly monsieur would have desired 
this, had his death been otherwise than very sud- 
den. I will assume the responsibility, therefore. 
Apply yourself, earnestly, and you will be taken 
care of in the future.” 

“Many thanks, madame. But my poor uncle 
—when will he be buried ?” 

“ At once; to-night.” 

“T will remain, then, and— 

“No. That is not necessary. I will bear wit- 
ness to your good intentions—but monsieur 
always desired that when his death occurred, no 
unnecessary display should take place in a 
funeral service. He will be interred, at evening, 
quietly—in the family vault; and you may re- 
turn at once to your studies.” 

Elmir was a boy; and though he could not 
comprehend this strangely peremptory manage- 
ment, still he submitted ; for he felt that he was 
now without friends—alone, almost, in an un- 


charitable world—and it were well not to offend 
the only person who seemed inclined to aid him. 
The present was with him an unexpected and 
threatening emergency ; and so, he toek his old 
Bible, kissed the strange lady’s fair hand, and 
departed ! 

As soon as the door closed upon Elmir, the 


lady advanced to the bier, drew up the shroud 
carefully over the face of the deceased, and left 
the apartment. 

Upon reaching the splendid room which had 
been her own private boudoir, during monsieur’s 


life-time, she sat down, read the will over again, 
and said to herself: 

“ All is right, now—and just as I would have 
it. The document is authentic, the notary is a 
cunning rogue, and his scheme is admirable! 
Three millions of francs is a comfortable sum, 


truly! So long as he is discreet, I am content. 
Monsieur sleeps with his fathers. Dead men can- 
not tell tales! I may now enjoy life without 
stint—and I will do so. J sacrified position—he 
had wealth, indeed !” 

The remains of the eccentric gentleman were 
deposited the same evening in the family vault, 
as had been previously proposed. It is no un- 
common eccurrence for people to die in Paris 
(as elsewhere). and especially when they reach 
an advanced age; they often died, suddenly— 
everybody acquiesced—and the fact of monsieur’s 
sudden demise was forguvwen as quickly as was 
any similar event of the period. But people 
asked questions—impertinent queries they were 
considered, in certain quarters !—regarding the 
large property he had left behind him. 


Who was the fortunate legatee? asked every 
one as soon as the body had disappeared. And, 
when the name of Marie Denoir was given as 
the sole successor of monsieur’s fortune—ample 


and generous as it was—the same parties thought: 


it strange! 

In the meantime Elmir reached his school 
again, and had re-commenced his studies. He 
applied himself with closer assiduity than ever. 
He reflected as he studied, and commenced to 
store his mind with knowledge that would be 
useful to him, in case he were deserted by his 
newly found friend. 

Boy though he was, he realized that he had 
no shadow of claim upon the lady who had of- 
fered to assist him. How long her friendship 
might last, too, was a questionable matter; he 
resolved, therefore, to make the most of his op- 
portunity, and improve the chance now within 
his grasp to inform his mind. We will leave 
Elmir at his studies, and turn to other charac- 
ters of import and consequence, whose history 
and must be defined for the explana- 


tion of our present story. 

Andreas Martini was an Italian by birth, and 
his residence in France had been for less than a 
dozen years. He was now past forty, though as 
hearty and as active, to all outward appearance, 
as at twenty-five. He was of spare form, but 
wiry and stout in limb and muscle—and, with 
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with him, he had proved himself shrewd and 
diplomatic to the very last degree ; though he 
did not pretend to pride himself upon either his 
wit or his skill in business affairs. Martini was 
@ notary—and his rooms were well appointed, 
and located in the Rue Frankfort. 

Three days after the burial of Monsieur Bou- 
vais, the notary sat in his inner room—the sanc- 
tum of his business apartments—alone ; and be- 
fore him, upon his desk, lay a small envelope, 
which had been sealed with an exquisitely taste- 
ful design, and from which he had just taken a 
letter (written in a beautiful female hand) that 
seemed to interest him deeply. He read it care- 
fully, and then murmured to himself: 


“It is well! Madame does not know all, I 
fancy. The will was made in form, it has been 
authenticated duly, and was seasonably regis- 
tered. It leaves her all his property—three 
millions of francs—without a single proviso! 
That is very well—very well! Madame is a 


fortunate woman, and she is happy! Well she 


may be. She thanks me for my care—me, who 
prepared the document. And she trusts that we 
may continue to be friends—for she may have 
further commands for me, professionally. That 
is well, But, if madame could see this paper, 
she would not feel so contented and easy, har ly !” 


and the notary drew forth a sealed document of 
@ more recent date, which had a very important 
bearing upon the casein hand. This instrument 
was a codicil to the will of the late Monsieur 


Bouvais, signed, sealed and delivered in pres- 
ence of two competent witnesses, a week before 


the eccentric’s death ! 


The notary chuckled at his eunning and his 
power, at that moment. “ Madame is a brilliant 
woman,” he said, to himself, “ and I would pos- 
sess both her and the fortune of my late ‘ friend !’ 


It can be done—weightier things than this I have 
accomplished. And I promise myself the hap- 


piness and the good fortune to manage both. If 
she refuse, I have the codicil; if she accepts, I 
am provided for, for life. 
ture—I am resolved.” 


Thus he argued. Tho codicil was good against 
the original will, as it dated some weeks after the 


first ; if he succeeded in his scheme, this docu- 
ment would never see the light ; if the lady was 
not to be managed, he would make the most of 
the secret, in another way. And having thus 
determined, he secured the precious instrument 


in his strong box, and resolved to call upon 
Madame Denoir, in person to congratulate her, 
and to acknowledge the receipt of her note. 

The lady had examined all the deeds, and the 
books of monsieur showed a very handsome 
balance of ready money, on deposit, also, at his 
death. She was satisfied, and forthwith she 
commenced to arrange for the future enjoyment 
of the princely means so suddenly left to her 
unconditional disposal. There was no apparent 
drawback to her anticipated pleasure, and she 
did not hesitate. 

The interior of the Place Vandeau was forth- 
with renovated, newly furnished, and splendidly 
appointed throughout. The superb mansion of 
the late Monsieur Bouvais was transformed from 
the quiet, unimproved residence of the wealthy 
bachelor, into a fashionable, well kept, magnifi- 
cent retreat, for a coterie of friends whom the 
lady Denoir drew about her, by means of her 
newly acquired wealth and her brilliant accom- 
plishments. Before six months had elapsed, 
after she came into possession of monsieur’s es- 
tate, the former isolated mansion had become 
notorious for the magnificent hospitality and 
lavish generosity of its fair mistress—Madame 
Denoir—and the choice dinners, brilliant balls, 
and pleasant soirees given by the lady, were the 
conversation of the town. Monsieur’s hard- 
earned money had come to a very good market! 

At the end of the first twelvemonth after mon- 
sieur’s death, the lady had contrived to get rid 
of sixty thousand francs. This was a good deal 
of money, in Paris—but Madame Denoir con- 
sidered that she had been very economical. 
“Sixty thousand francs, in six months!” she 
would say—* Pooh! You shall see, anon! Re- 
spect to the memory of monsieur prevents me 
from indulging in anything like extravagance, 

as yet. Another year, I intend t enjoy my 
The notary heard this remark, and he said to 
himeelf, “it will not do. This sort of thing will 
never answer, for me. She knows nothing of the 
value of money, and ‘easy come, easy go,’ is 
her motto. We must stop this, or there will be 
nothing left worth contending for, shortly !” 


He was a constant guest at madame’s parties, 
and twice he had found it convenient to hint, in 
set terms, that he loved her better than he ever 
loved any one else; which, by the way, was & 
fair confession, but a very safe one. The notary 
never loved anybody ! 

Madame laughed at her suitor, on the first 
occasion—and when he repeated his declaration, 
she pouted. This was far from being a pleasant 
result—in Martini’s esteem—for he was not 4 
bad looking man, and he was not very much her 
senior in years. He had hoped for a different 
reply, and was disappointed. 

Madame Denoir continued to give her fetes, 
however, and Martini was always a guest. He 
kept a watchful eye upon her course, and at the 
end of a twelvemonth from the death of Mon- 
sieur Bouvais, an important event occurred, 
which changed his present plans, materially. 

The boy Elmir had applied himself closely, 
and at the expiration of the term mentioned, he 
very unexpectedly received a summons from 
Madame Denoir to wait upon her, at Paris! 
He did not hesitate to respond to his invitation, 
and madame received him in a friendly manner. 
Elmir was now eighteen years old—tall, well 
formed, and of very becoming address. The im- 
pression he seemed to make was most favorable ; 
and madame informed him that she had designed 


a grand levee, for a certain evening, at which 
she desired him to be present. 

When the notary learned (as he did soon after 
his arrival from school) that the young nephew 
of Bouvais had returned, he called at the man- 


sion and paid his respects to him, as the friend 
of his late uncle and patron. He was critical in 


his observation of the youth’s manners and ap- 
parent character—and seemed very well —— 


with this boy? We shall see, anon. 


CHAPTER II. 


AT MADAME DENOIR’S 
MANSION. 


Wuew the evening arrived for the grand en- 
tertainment given by Madame Denoir, a crowd 


of Paris fashionables congregated at the Place 
Vandeau, the late mansion of Bouvais—for the 
lady’s acquaintance was extensive, and she gave 
magnificent suppers! Elmir had been but lit- 
tle in society, as yet, and his address needed the 
“polish” of city experience to render him easy 
in the drawing-room. He was among the guests, 
ho d so was Martini, the notary. 

Scarcely had Elmir entered the great saloon 
of Madame Denoir’s elegant house, when his 
attention was attracted by the figure of a young 
girl near him, in a manner totally unaccountable 
to him! He had met with young ladies before, 
often—he had seen and admired them, as young 
gentlemen of his age and attainments ordina- 
rily do; but he had never seen, never dreamed 
of anything so lovely and innocent as this being 
appeared to his vision. He gazed upon her, and 
watched her movements for an hour—and de- 
clared to himself that she was the loveliest girl 
he had ever encountered ! 

Now there was nothing very remarkable in this 
conclusion of Elmir’s, for two good reasons. In 
the first place, the young lady was very beauti- 
ful; secondly, the youth’s experience was lim- 
ited, and his nature was very impulsive. But 
he continued to gaze upon the charms of the 
fair creature who had thus suddenly arrested his 
attention, until he was startled from his reverie, 
by a gentle hand which was placed within his 
arm. He turned, and encountered the form of 
Madame Denoir at his side. 

“You are interested, I see,” she said, in a 
pleasant tone. 

“ Madame,” responded Elmir, gracefully, “I 
beg your pardon for my inadvertence in not find- 
ing you an hour ago. I came hither in search 
of you, immediately upon my announcement ; 
but—” 

“ You chanced ‘upon metal more attractive, I 
perceive.” 

“Lady, your pardon, again; may I ask who 
is the young ’demoiselle beyond us ?” 

“Yes. You think her pretty ?” 

“ Charming, lady! A very sylph—” 

“ Come, then; sit down here, and I will tell 


was overhung with a rich heavy curtain, and 
drew her young friend gently on until they 
reached the divan which was shadowed by the 
falling damask. Here she pointed him to a 


served—and thus continued : 

“T am glad you are pleased with the young 
lady, Elmir—for she has seen you before to-night, 
and desires to make your acquaintance.” 

“ Is it possible!” exclaimed the youth, aston- 
ished—* when and where have we met ?” 

“That does not matter, at present. She is a 
lovely girl, as you see; she is rich, and as good 
as she is beautiful; she comes from Toulon, 
hither—and is a relative of mine. She is heiress 
to an immense estate, and it is my wish that 
you make yourself agreeable to her.” 

“ Madame—you are too kind; I could not 
have hoped that you entertained so great an in- 
terest in my happiness,” said Elmir, gratefully. 

“Her name is Delmont—come! Let me pre- 
sent you,” continued madame, -rising; and a 
moment afterward, Elmir Fonblanc stood before 
the belle of the /ete—Flora Delmont, the heiress 
of Toulon! 


ENGRAVING.| 


As madame approached the opening of the 
recess, a shadow passed quickly away from the 
edge of the tapestry, and the figure of the notary 
might have been seen (if such a matter had been 
thought about) moving down the hall, all un- 
concerned and quiet, as if nothing out of the 


ordinary way had transpired! But no one sus- 


pected him of eavesdropping, and no one ob- 
served his motions; much less did madame 
think of such a thing. Nevertheless, Martini 
had swallowed every word that had passed—and 
he began to consider his plans, accordingly, on 
the instant ! 

“ This is her plan,” he argued to himself, as 
he sauntered down the saloon. “ This is ma- 
dame’s scheme, is it? The young ma’amoiselle 
has met him, and is pleased withhim. Madame 
is gratified with this fact, too, and will encourage 
him. Young, beautiful, rich. It is well, It 


must go no further—not a whit! I shall inter- 
pose ; shall see who is strongest.’’ 

AR ovea away to the grand parlor, with 
the lovely stranger beside him, in pleasant con- 
verse. Her snowy arm rested gracefully within 
that of her new-made acquaintance, and the 


youth was in raptures with his fair conpanion’s 
manners. She was but sixteen years old; but 
her education had been thorough, and she ren- 
dered herself peculiarly agreeable, from her easy 
and graceful appearance, her abundant flow of 
spirits, and her always happy turn of mind. 


The notary looked upon the handsome but 


youthful pair, and envied them their happiness. 
But he had a deep game to play, and so he did 


Y not frown upon them—at present. The evening 


passed away almost unconsciously both to Elmir 
and Flora; but a lasting impression had been 
made upon their youthful minds—and they were 
loth to part,when the company began to break up ! 

“We shall meet again ?”’ said Flora, in her 
happiest tone, as Elmir was about to leave. 

“O, yes !” responded the boy, gaily—“ often, 
very often.” And so he thought—so he believed ! 
He had been presented by Madame Denoir to 
Martini, during the evening, and madame had 
taken pains to impress upon Elmir’s mind the 
importance of making the notary Ais friend, as 
she believed him to be her's. 

“Monsieur Antonio,” she said, “ was warmly 
attached to your late uncle’s interest, Elmir. He 
is a pattern of a good man, and his advice will 
be well worth following. Consult him, then; 
advise with him ; and you will profit accordingly, 
Iam sure.” 

Madame was strictly honest in all this. But 
we shall soon ascertain how much she knew of 
the real character of the notary ! 

Two days succeeded, and Elmir did not again 
meet with Flora. Something constantly occurred 
to prevent his calling at the mansion to pay his 
respects. He did not know how closely he was 
watched, day and night! The notary had ar- 
ranged his preliminary plans, and he had been 
maturing his scheme for the future, during the 
forty-eight hours succeeding the late fete. At 
the end of that time, he summed up his designs, 
briefly, as follows : 

“ That will never do, never! Madame pro- 
poses to unite them! Thus Z am cut off, for- 
ever. She knows nothing of the codicil. She 
imagines that monsieur’s property rests with 
her, as sole legatee, without impediment! Ha, 
ha! I can fix all that, at the proper time. No, 
no! There must be no unions of this sort. 
The boy is well enough—smart, active, promis- 
ing—and shall be provided for; Z will see to 
that. But no more love-talk, no more meetings, 
no more contrivances (through madame’s infiu- 


ence), to bring the youngsters in friendly con- 
tact. Nip it, Martini—nip it, in the bud. J 
will,” resolved the notary. 

When he believed his schemes to be thor- 
oughly matured, the notary called at the lodg- 
ings of Elmir, who was temporarily quartered at 
a private hotel, and prepared to carry them into 
execution, so far as our young friend was con- 
cerned. So, he ordered a carriage, at evening, 
on the second day after the entertainment, and 
was set down at the youth’s residence. 

Elmir was surprised at this unexpected visit 
from monsieur ; but, when he informed him that 
he called upon business of interest to himself, 
particularly, and also that he came from Madame 
Denoir, in his behalf—the youth became, at 
once, & most attentive listener. He had not for- 


gotten that madame had enjoined it upon him | 
to observe the counsel of monsieur ; and he heard 


his proposals with deep concern. 

“ You have now attained that period in life,” 
said the notary, cunningly, “ when it becomes 
necessary that you should do something for 
yourself. I think you are past eighteen, are you 

we You are right, monsieur.” 

“So I have been informed. At your age, 
Elmir, I had earned, and laid by, a thousand 
francs. I have conferred with Madame Denoir, 


and she has deputed me to wait upon you, and 
in as delicate a manner as possible to inform you 
that she is no longer able to assist you.” 

“Ts not madame rich, monsieur ?” 

“ Not so rich as she has been supposed to be, 
by a great deal.” 

“My uncle’s whole estate fell to her; did it 
not ?” 

“ And what of that? Your uncle was thought 
to be wealthy. For abachelor, sohe was. But 
you know I have long been conversant with his 
affairs, and when the estate is finally settled, I 


assure you there will not be much to boast of. 
Besides, madame has lived too fast ; and she now 
finds herself embarrassed, pecuniarily. You, 
surely, can feel no disposition to aid in continu- 
ing this embarrassment ¢” 

“No, monsieur! You are correct. I will 
wait upon madame, forthwith, and relieve her, 
in that respect,” responded the boy, at once. 

“ No, Elmir—that is unnecessary. Madame is 
exeeedingly sensitive, and an interview of this 
sort would pain her. She has therefore entrusted 
her proposal with me, to be offered to you, in 
order to avoid the scene which must of necessity 
follow a personal explanation on her part.” 

“ Madame Denoir has been very kind to me, 
monsieur—” 

“So she has; and I doubt not you appreciate 
her good will towards you.” 

“ Indeed, monsieur, you are correct.” 

“ She has aided to give you a good education ; 
you are now qualified to commence the world 
upon your own account, far better than are the 
average of young men, and she bids me to sug- 
gest a course for your future, which I trust will 
please you.” 

“T submit, monsieur, to her pleasure, what- 
ever it may be;” said Elmir, frankly, and evi- 
dently grateful for the past favor he had enjoyed. 

This was the first part of Martini’s plan. The 
whole story he had thus far rehearsed was a pure 
fabrication of his own! He had laid his plan 
cautiously, and he only desired to get his youth- 
ful victim into a proper frame of mind to receive 
his advice—and his present object would be ac- 
complished. 

Having obtained the assent of Elmir to the 
lady’s supposed proposal, in advance, he con- 
trived to mould his mind to his plan. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE NOTARY’S DESIGNS UPON ELMIR. 


Tue young man who now sat an attentive 
listener to the proposition about to be made to 
him by the notary, had no idea that the latter 
was a knave. He believed what he had said, 
and he looked upon the offer as only a continu- 
ance of madame’s favor; which he felt bound to 
accept and respect, from one who had thus far 
done so much for him in his emergency. 

“You have already learned, young man,” said 
Martini, “ that madame confides in me. I have 
been her confidential adviser for a long term of 
years, and she knows me.” 

“ Yes, monsieur, Madame Denoir has spoken 
to me of yourself, in very flattering terms.” 

“ Ah! I had not expected that,” said the no- _ 
tary, shrewdly. “So muchthe better. You will 


not distrust me, then.” 
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“No, monsieur. With the exception of ma- 
dame, I have no friend of influence to whom I 
can appeal for assistance; and I shall respect 
her advice, accordingly.” 

“ You are wise in your decision ; and, in ad- 
vance, I must commend your sagacity,” added 
Martini, in a flattering tone. “So, we will 
proceed at once to business. Madame Denoir 
finds herself extremely cramped for ready means, 
as I have already informed you; and she is thus 
compelled to curtail all outside expenditures. 
She does not feel disposed to incur the further 
responsibility of keeping you at schoel, here— 
and commissioned me, some weeks since, to 
look about for some opportunity whereby you 
might, if you chose to do so, be enabled to begin 
the world advantageously to yourself, and thus 
relieve her.” 

“ Madame is very considerate, and I am grate- 
fal for her efforts, and yours, monsieur.” 

“It is well. Have you ever thought of any 
profession, for the future ?” 

“ No, monsieur—not as yet.” 

“Would you not like to travel ?” 

“In what way, monsieur 

“I thought you might feel disposed to see the 
world—to visit foreign countries; in short, I 
chanced upon an old friend of my own, and also 
of your lamented uncle, alittle time since, who 
is master of a fine brig, and who has been in the 
Spanish trade for many years. He began life a 
mere cabin boy, without means or friends, and 
with little education; he had a stout heart, 
though, and, by his own exertions, he worked 
his way up toa captaincy in the merchant ser- 
vice, in seven years.” 

“Tn seven years!” said Elmir. 

“Yes. That is not long, for the accomplish- 
ment of such a business, and for the establishing 
of such a position, surely.” 

“ On the contrary, monsieur, I deem sach suc- 
cess remarkable.” 

“It is not a strange result; in the French 
merchant service, Elmir, under good auspices. 
The captain I speak of, is now well off, too. 
He has continued to prosper, and has long been 
beyond the reach of peverty. By continued ap- 
plication he has become a man of moderate 
wealth. If you will, you may do better than he 
has done.” 

“Tembrace your offer, most gratefully, mon- 
sieur,” continued Eimir, in an enthusiastic tone. 
“T shall be happy to avail myself of such an op- 
portunity, and consider myself fortunate, pecu- 
liarly, under the circumstances.” 

“ The captain is now about ready to sail for 
Lisbon.” 

“ Can I not join him, at once ¢” 

“ Are you disposed to commence at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, Klmir ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur—and at once.” 

* If you do not join him, directly,” continued 
Martini, deceitfully, “this opportunity will have 
passed away; and I consider it a goodone. I 
was not aware that he was ready for sea, until 
yesterday ; and he but awaits a communication 
from me, to proceed upon his voyage. I was 
desirous to get this opportunity, and to secure it, 
for you (if the proposal pleased you), and it is 
an agreeable one to madame, I find—with whom 
I have already conferred upon the subject.” 

“Do not suffer it to escape, monsieur, I pray 
you,” continued Elmir, anxiously. “I can get 
in readiness, forthwith; and I am sure I shall 
be delighted with it.” 

“TJ will write to the captain, then, at once. In 
the meantime, you can prepare to leave Paris, 
immediately, Elmir; for no time must be lost.” 

“J will wait upon madame, then,” said Kimir, 
hastily, “and thank her for her kindness—” 

“No—I think you had better not do this. 
Her temperament is nervous, and she is too 
sensitive to speak of a matter which must call 
up a remembrance of your late uncle, whom she 
esteemed so highly; and whose affairs were 
found in such a state as has finally compelled 
her to this course, in regard to yourself. No— 
Elmir, you had better not call upon madame, I 
think. J wiil represent you, to her, and will say 
more than you could say.” 

Elmir thought a moment of Flora—the sweet, 
innocent, captivating beauty of Toulon—and he 
said, thoughtfally : 

“ There is mademoiselle, too—Flora Ishould 
be glad to pay my parting respects to her, mon- 
sieur.” 

A thought suddenly struck the notary, and 
he replied : 


“Gone? Whither ?” 

“ She has left Paris, for Toulon.” 

“ So soon 

“ Yesterday I learned that she was just ready 
to leave, when I called upon madame, in refer- 
ence to this matter.” 

“It is well, then, monsieur. I shall be gov- 
erned by your suggestions and convenience ; 
and will prepare at once for my departure.” 

“ Very well. I will wait on you, again, three 
hours hence,” said Martini. And he left the 
youth, forthwith. 

Now, it is scarcely necessary to assert that 
the whole of this undertaking was but the seheme 
of the notary, alone, to further his own personal 
interest! Not one word of communication had 
he ever had upon this subject with Madame 
Denoir—not a shade of supicion existed in her 
mind that any such plot had been begun—not a 
thought had she indulged that Elmir was not 
still a dependent upon her—not a single wish 
had ever entered her brain in accordance with 
this cunningly devised plan of Martini, to put 
the young man out of his path, for the present! 

Nevertheless, his arrangements were complete, 
and well contrived, throughout. He had found 
a man, the master of a small brig, then ready to 
sail, from Havre, and he had made him his tool 
to carry out the proposition just made to Elmir 
Fonblanc. The boy stood in his way. The codicil 
to Monsieur Bouvais's will gave a large property 
to other parties than Madame Denoir. This 
document was in the possession of the notary, 
and he would use it, or not, as his own profit 
demanded—and in his own chosen time. The 
lady was entirely ignorant of the existence of 
this instrument, and she felt independent of the 
favor or the frowns of the notary—who had the 
power to crush her, notwithstanding, if she 
eventually discarded him and resisted his ap- 
proaches. 

Thus stood the case, when Elmir met Martini 
so unexpectedly, and when the wily knave pro- 
posed to him, as we have seen. Flor not 
left Paris, at all! She came up for al it, 
at the summons of Madame Denoir, herself, who 
had taken this means of introducing her to El- 
mir’s especial notice, in the hope that a union 
might take place between the young lady and 
the nephew of her late friend—at the proper 
time. But she was destined to disappointment 
and deep chagrin, as ‘we shall soon see. 

Madame Denoir and Flora sat together on the 
evening of the day of the interview just described, 
and both were looking for kimir, whom they 
expected to call at the mansion. But the hours 
passed away, and the youth did not make his 
appearance. 

“T am surprised at this,” said madame, “ for 
he has been very attentive, when he has beenin 
Paris, before.” 

“T should have been gratified to meet him,” 
responded Flora, quietly. But Elmir did not 
come. 

On the following day, Madame Denoir had 
ordered her carriage, and Flora had already 
prepared to join her for a morning ride. The 
vehicle was before the door, and just befere leav- 
ing, madame said to an attendant: 

“ If Monsieur Fonblanc shall present himself, 
invite him to tarry until our return. I am de- 
sirous of seeing him, and shall be absent but an 
hour.” 

The elegant vehicle rolled slowly away, and 
a few moments afterwards, as it approached the 
Boulevards, the crowd of carriages beyond oc- 
casioned a temporary halt. A cabriolet came 
hurrying down from the opposite direction, in 
which were seated two individuals. The ladies 
instantly recognized the nearest person, and a 
hasty exchange of compliments passed, as the 
cab darted by them. It was Elmir Fonblanc 
who raised his hat respectfully as he passed ; 
and Flora smiled, and bowed—sweetly, pleas- 
antly, kindly—as he left her, bound on a long 
and doubtfal journey. By his side, sat the no- 
tary. But he had contrived to muffle himself to 
the ears in his cloak, and the ladies did not sus- 
pect him. He continued on, and madame and 
her guest returned soon afterwards to the Place 
Vandeau. 

At evening, Martini waited upon madame, 
for a friendly call. He was calm, and subtle, 
and agreeable, as was his custom—bat no shadow 
of suspicion conld have attached to Aim, touch- 
ing the departure of Elmir from Paris. The 
boy had gone, however ; and: he now called upon 
the ladies to inform them (in his own way) of 
this anticipated circumstance. 

“ We were just saying, monsieur,” remarked 


madame, as the notary entered the reeeption- 
room, “ that it was our young friend Elmir ap- 
proaching. I marvel that he does not show 
himself. For three days, we have neither seen 
nor heard from him. Is it not singular, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“ No, madame—lI think not.” 

“You forget,” remarked Flora. “We met 
him, this morning, near the Boulevards.” 

“Yes, yes. In a cab, hurrying away over the 
pavement.” 

“ Then my information is correct.” 

“ Information ?” 

“Yes, madame. I learned, an hour since, 
that he had absconded.” 

“ What, monsieur !” exclaimed Madame De- 
noir, excitedly. 

“ Perhaps I should have used a milder term, 
madame—but the boy has run away, u..yues- 
tionably.” 

“ Whither—and for what purpore 

“T cannot answer that, lady. I only know 
that for several months, whenever we have met, 
I have observed that a desire seemed to be grow- 
ing within the young man to go abroad. He 
has appeared to be inclined to a roving life, and 
much of his leisure, when in Paris, has been 
passed upon the quays. He talked of ships and 
boats and the joyous waves, almost constantly, 
when we were together; and declared to me, 
long since, that if he could, he would beeome a 
sailor.” 

“ Isit possible ?” exclaimed madsme. to whom 
this penchant on Elmit’s part, was, until this 
moment, utterly unknown. 

“Tt is just as I tell you,madame. And, since 
he has been here, now, he has been in frequent 
communication with a Havre shipmaster, who I 
noted latterly conceived a great fancy for the 
boy. Sis vessel is now, or rather has been, 
ready for sea, for several days. He has induced 
Elmir to join him, and I have no donbt thas the 
boy is now far away, from Paris.” 

“ But, monsieur!” exclaimed madame, start- 
ing to her feet, “this will never do. He may be 
recovered—he may be detained—returned—I 
am his guardian ; I would not, for worlds, that 
he should be taken away, and thus peruicd. 
Quick, monsieur! I pray you, haste !” 

“ Whither, madame ?” 

“Despatch a courier to Havre, inztauter. If 
the vessel has not sailed, he may be induced to 
forego this propensity. I charge you, haste— 
and bring him back.” 

“ Do, monsieur ;” added Flora, deeply inter- 
ested in the matter. 

“T will obey your instructions, madame, to 


‘| the letter,” said Martini, in an apparently de- 


voted tone. “No efforts shall be spared to find 
him, I assure you. I did not imagine, for one 
moment, that you felt so deep an interest in the 
young man’s movements. I will see to it, at 
onee !” 

“Do so, I pray you, monsieur. Let nu ex-* 
pense interrupt or hinder you. Seek him out— 
detain him—counsel him to return—errest um, 
if necessary! But, do not suffer him to leave 
the country. Haste!” 

The notary departed, as if with earnest intent 
to execute the lady’s commands. He hurried 
out of sight, chuckled as he hastened along, aud 
five minutes afterward, he sat down in his own 
private apartment, to smile at ihe progress of 
his plans ! 

“ Ah, my lady!” he said, mentally, “if you 
knew what Martini knows, this night, you would 
lower that imperative tone—you would not pur- 
sue the fugitive, I think !” 

Elmir reached Havre in safety—the brig had 
been under sailing orders for twenty four hours 
—and, through the notary’s managemetot every- 
thing worked admirably. The boy found that 
he had nothing to do but to go on board. Hi» 
wardrobe had been got ready in advance —the 
captain greeted him kindly—and the vessel put 
out to sea, at once! 

[TO. BE CONTINUED.| 


A NUT Tv CRACK. 


Mr, Danup has, in order to encaurage ingé- 
nuity, resolved on offering a very handsome re- 
ward to any one who will pick his pocket vo 
effectually as to get anything out of it. The 
learned gentleman states, fairly envugh, that he 
has tried the experiment. frequently on his own 
pocket, and has never yer succeeded ; but, that 
if any one ¢jse should prove more fortunate, he 
willrhe most happy to share the prouuce with 
the lacky individual. The professional pick- 
pockets have, it is understood, long ago abandon- 
ed the task, so that amateurs have Ow a fair 

—London . 


‘sorrowfal 


‘ered right out” 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
STANZAS IN A COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


Upon the sonny breast of earth 
Men scatter germs of life, 

And fresh and joyous plants spring forth, 
With bloom and beauty rife ; 

And on the flower-queen’s tender stem, 
Ere summer’s ardor glows, 

They set some varied floral gem, 
And wed it to the rose. 


I cannot o’er thy pathway fling 
A fadeless bed of flowers, 
Nor make thy life to thee all spring, 
Nor sunny all thine hours ; 
But I would plant within thy breast 
The seeds of gentle thought, 
And mid the dearest and the best, 
One sweet forget-me-not.”” 


Thy epirit’s plant to guard and rear, 
To me may not be given ; 

Some happier one will aye be near, 
To train its stem to heaven ; 

Less lofty aim my words disclose, 
And selfish it may be, 

{ would graft on this wilding rose 
A memory of me. 

New York, Nov., 1851. 


PRECOCITY OF INTELLECT. 

Having watched the growth of the young 
mind a good deal, we are less in love with pre- 
cocity, which, indeed, is often a mere manifesta- 
tion of disease—the disease of a very fine but 
weak nervous organization. Your young Ros- 
ciuses and all your wonders of that kind gener- 
ally end in the feeblest of common-place. ‘There 
is no law, however, precise and absolute in the 
matter. The difference of age at which men at- 
tain maturity of intellect, and even of imagina- 
tion, is very striking. The tumultuous heat of 
youth has certainly given birth to many of the 
noblest things in music, painting and poetry; 
but no less fine productions have sprung from 
the ripeness of years. Chatterton wrote all his 
beautitul things, exhausted all hopes of life, and 
saw nothing better than death, at the age of 
eighteen. Burns and Byron died in their thirty- - 
seventh year, and, doubtless, the strength of 
their genius was over. Raffaele, afcer filling the 
world with divine beauty, perished also at thirty- 
seven; Mozart still earlier. These might’ have 
pone’ still greater works. On the other 

and, Handel was forty-eight before “he gave 
the world assurance of a man.” Dryden came 
up to London from the provinces, dressed in 
Norwich drugget, somewhat above the age of 
thirty, and did not even then know that he 
could write a line of poetry; yet what towering 
vigor and swinging ease appeared all at once in 
“Glorious Jobn.” Milton had, indeed, written 
his “ Comus” at twenty-eight; but he was up- 
wards of fifty when he began his great work. 
Cowper knew not his own might till he was far 
beyond thirty, and his * Task” was not written 
till about his fiftieth year. Sir Walter Scott 
was also upwards of thirty before he published 
his “ Minstrelsy,” and all his greatness was yet 
to come. 


(Written for the Picterial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
LOOK UP. 


BY M EARL DUNHAM 


Look up! when earth seems bright and fair, 
And life is full of hope and glee; 

Look up! and bless a Father’s care, 
Which showers such priceless gifts on thee. 


Look up! when earth seems dark and drear, 
And life has not one beam of gladness ; 
Look up! a healing balm is there, 
To cure thy heart of all ita sadness. 
Look up! wherever thou may’st be, 
When griefs oppress and woes assail ; 
Look up! and thou shalt ever see 
A hand whose power will never fail ; 
A hand to drive earth's ills away, 
And guide thy soul to endless day. 
Saquait, N. Y., Nov., 1851. 


AN “OLD COCK" GONE. 


We place no retraint upon our sorrow, in re- 
cording the death of the large Shanghai cock of 
Mr Wm. Stowe, our worthy postmaster. He 
died lately, while moulting. He had watched 
from day to day his waning glories, as tail feather 
after tail-feather fell to the earth, The hens 
who had so often regarded him with respect, 
with all the fickleness of their sex, clucked at 
him from under currant-bashes, an pretended 
to. be vers busy scratching whenever his stately 
form, stately even in his wreck, stalked like a 
adow by. Ar last, a light breeze 
springing up, he walked out to obtain irs revivi- 
fying influence, but the breeze took hix last tail- 
feather, te bantom neighbor a shrill 
crow, the hens tittered. and jhe chi. ws snick- 
This was too muach—he died 


He was buried ; but if it is trne that roosters re- 
turn to the source from whence they sprung, then 
is this Shanghai cock reigning high-cockoluram 
among the Celestial fowls, in all the “fuss and 
feathers of royalty.—Springfield i 
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THE HEIRESS OF TOULON. 
Elmir Fonblanc’s Introduction to Flora Delmont, the Heiress of Toulon.—See Chapter !1. 


_ YANKEE SILSBEE. 

We present the readers of the Companion 
herewith, a capital likeness of this “genuine 
Yankee,” probably one of the cleverest delinea- 
tors of the “species” extant. He has won for 
himself a high repugation in London, where he 
is now performing, by his entirely original style 
of personation and his capital good taste in the 
treatment of his role of characters. The irre- 
sistible drollery of his appearance upon the 
stage is beyond all description, and as one of 
the London critics remarks, must be seen as no 
idea can be conveyed of its drollery by the pen. 
Silsbee is of course himself a native-born Yan- 
kee, and off the stage he is as much a gentle- 
man in appearance and bearing as he appears 
green and uncouth when presenticg his favorite 
character upon the stage. The picture repre- 
sents Mr. Silsbee in the character of the Yankee 
ploughboy; the London News says :— 

“Some twelve years since, the American 
comedian, Mr. Hill, appeared in similar roles in 
London--the Haymarket and Strand theatres 
furnished the scene cof operation; and. subse- 
quently, Mr. Hackett indulged himself in Ken- 
tacky and Ohio monstrosities. These two gen- 
tlemen were decided actors—beth admirable 
impersonators of comic humor and wit, and the 
latter a classical performer, copahle of emhody- 
ing Shakeperian genius. After these came Dan 
Marble, but he made no impression comparable 
with that now “established” by Mr. Silsbee 
The performeyg is not ———— by anything in 
the part or in the play that is of commendable 
excellence. He has simply to spin his yarn, 
playing his tricks upon travellers, delaying hi~ 
answers to questions until he can get well feed 
for it. and delivering interminable soliloquies. 


full of droll stories, in the Yankee dialect, and 
with quaint peculiarities, that extort the laugh- 
ter of a crowded house. No doubt, the manage- 
ment will be a profitable one to Mr. Webster. 
The merit of the individual is probably more 
! apparent from the want of it inthe piece. Hi» 
_manner is for the most part quiet, and there is 
in his countenance and eye a roguish cast and 
twinkle that are very effective. His action, too 
is eccentric and somewhat extravagant.” 


YANKEE SILSBEE. 


VIEW OF THE YACHT FELIX. 

The picture which we present herewith repre- 
sents the yacht Felix, of the exploring expedi- 
tion in search of Sir John Franklin, at anchor 
in Loch Ryan, not far from Northwest Castle, 
at Stranrau, the seat of Sir John Ross. Left- 
ward of the vessel is seen the lighthouse and 
village of Cavin Ryan, and beyond it Feincrest 
Point, and to the extreme right is Cavin Hill. 
Stranran is beautifally situated at the head of 
Loch Ryan, a noble arm of the sea. The “ an- 
cient mariner,” says the London News, who 


headed this little expedition, appears not much 
the worse for all he has undergone—a little 
thinner, perhaps, and perhaps a little more bent, 
but sturdy as ever in all other respects. Every 
true Englishman must admire the “pluck” of 
the old admiral, who, having passed threescore 
years and ten, and verging on fourscore, went 
forth upon a voyage of humunity, necessarily of 
greot hazard, and certainly. it must be admitted, 
of considerable discomfort. Nor was he alto- 
gether a quiet looker-on and passive direetor of 
onerations; but. on the contrary, himself took 


an active part, and we beiieve we are correct in 
asserting, that he was cut with the travelling 
parties for upwards of fourteen days, travelling 
Cornwallis Island. 


COSTLY BUILDING. 


The proposed enlargement of the capitol at 
Washington, a correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce says, will cost five mil- 
lions of dollars. The marble and setting for the 
exterior must cost, at least, $12,000,000, and that 
for the interior as much more. The whole pres- 
ent appropriation for the work is only $100,000. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


Whoever goes to law, goes inte a glass house, 
where he understands liitle or nothing of what 
he is doing; where he sees a whole matter 
blown up into fifty times the size of its intrinsic 
contents, and through which, if he can perceive 
any other objects, he perceives them all disco- 
lored and distorted; where everything is too 
brittle to bear handling ; where, as in an element 
of fire he frets, fumes, and is drained at every 
pore; and where, whatever he bays, he buys out 
of the fire and pays for according to its ficti- 
tious bulk. It had perhaps been better for him to 
have been contented with an earthen vessel 
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THE ASTROLOGER : 
oR, 
THE HOME OP SHADOWS. 


BY MES. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


le was a magnificent homestead—that multi- 
plicity of buildings huddled into one, which 
loomed up stately and grand through the tall 
trees by which it was surrounded; magnificent 
even with the dense shadows which drooped 
like a death-shroud over the gable end, and lay 
piled up in gloomy state around the cornices, 
and under the low arched windows. There was 
a legend connected with it—wild and conflict- 
ing, yet still with just enough probability to 
warrant its partial belief by the surrounding in- 
habitants. There were none in the neighbor- 
hood, who could remember back to its erection. 
All really known was, that it had originally 
been the property of an English nobleman, who, 
with the shattered remnant of a large fortune, 
had fied from his own country and from politi- 
cal oppression, to build a home amid the wild- 
ness of Virginia lands. The rest was legendary 
speculation. True there had been preserved a 
story of great wrongs followed up by a fearful 
murder ; and it was said that on the night of its 
committal, the ground shrank away from the 
base of the hill, leaving it towering far above 
the building, and enveloping it with a perpetual 
shadow. Along gap of years is supposed to 
have followed this strange freak of nature, and 
then came the present occupants of the home- 
stead, purporting to have a legal claim to the 
property, and as there were none to contest 
their rights, they were allowed to take a quiet 
and peaceable possession. 

The family consisted of a fierce-looking, hard- 
featured man, whose dark hair clustering over a 
wrinkled face, gave evidence of premature age 
—a woman of superb beauty, and a young man, 
apparently a guest, whose thoughtful quiet face, 
contrasted pleasantly with the eternal gloom of 
his host. These, with innumerable domestics, 
completed the circle of “ The Forest Home,” as 
their dwelling had been designated, and beyond 
whose precincts few of its occupants were ever 
seen. There was an air of mystery pervading 
the dwelling, either real or intentional, which 
few of their neighbors cared to penetrate. Even 
the old astrologer, whose home had been for 
half a century in a cavern formed by the jutting 
rocks, was less feared by the superstitious peo- 
ple than were the inaccessible inhabitants of the 
“Home of Shadows.” As time progressed, the 
mystery deepened, and rumors which were cal- 
culated to stir the curiosity, if not the scandal 
of the town, began to grow and increase, until 
those most in power, vaguely hinted at witch- 
craft, while gossips would answer back the im- 
plication with a non-committal shrug and a 
wise shake of the head, as if they knew a great 
deal more than they chose to reveal. They 
called the proprietor a sensualist,a gourmand 
and a fiend, and no words were sufficient to 
convey their contempt of the woman whose 
presence gave sanction to his debaucheries. 

Mind, dear reader, these are only broken 
threads of a story rife in Virginia some seventy 
years ago, which, by care and patience, I have 
linked together, until but little fancy is requisite 
in the completion of the real history. There is 
probably more of the grandeur of desolation ap- 
pertaining to the ruins now, than might have 
been visible at the time in which my story is 
laid, for although there are but few celebrities, 
either of picturesque beauty, or startling wild- 
ness in our prolific country, which have not at 
some time been the scene of my dreamings, I 
have yet to meet with the first one that could 
at all compare with its present locality. Imag- 
ine a steep range of rocky and wooded hills, 
shooting up into the sky, and sparkling and 
scintillating with the sunbeams, as they came 
slanting down from the clouds, until the whole 
range seems to glow with brilliancy. Imagine a 
thousand little brooks, half-smothered with blos- 
soms, hidden away beneath this outer world of 
peak and crag, and at the foundation of the 
whole, a pleasant river—not very large, but ex- 
quisitely beautiful—gliding over the rocks with 
alow sweet murmar, and you have some faint 
idea of the wildness heaped up 
around the Home of Shadows. In the very 
heart of this rocky range, the old astrologer of 
whom I have already spoken, had become do- 
mesticnted. His early history had been as 


in other days, as 
was now tkat of ths De Witt family who laid 
claim to the dwelling in the forest. For aught 
I know, he might have been embedded in the 
rock for ages, as some animals are supposed to 
have been, and only released by some sudden 
convulsion of nature. Be that as it may, there 
he had lived, never remembered but as the same 
harsh, misanthropic man as was described to me 
many years after he had left the vicinity, or slid 
uncared for into the grave. And yet he was 
net a misanthrope. Under the dry and withered 
rubbish, which years had heaped up around his 
nature, was a well-spring of pure and deep affec- 
tion for the only being that had loved or clung 
to him, through his otherwise isolation from the 
world. Ida Watson was as purely beautiful as 
her protector was harsh and repellant; as love- 
able and trusting as he was jealous and exact- 
ing. The dark flashing eyes, the brilliant olive 
complexion, and the black glossy curls, bespoke 
a temperament of unusual fire and fervor—one, 
in fact, which it would be dangerous for aught 
but love to cross. In her life of freedom, her 
spirit had become imbued with the poetic wild- 
ness of her mountain home. There were none 
but the birds and flowers to claim sympathy 
with her beyond its precincts, and from them 
she had learned the lessons of love and meek- 
ness, and with them she had shared her enthu- 
siasm and her purity. To look upon her was to 
feel her power ; to be aware that down deep in 
her nature was slumbering a volcano of fearful 
force whose awakening was to be dreaded—to 
know, in fact, that she was formed to worship, 
to love and to cling; yet to worship but one 
form, to love but one heart, to cling to but one 
bosom, and cling there for all eternity! As yet 
there had been no incentive for the blazing out 
of this hidden fire. Her days were passed in 
wild and dreamy ramblings—her nights in 
healthful slumber; and as the old astrologer 
would bend over his sleeping charge, noting 
with curious interest her deep and regular breath- 
ings, his worn face would grow riches his 
thin lips murmur lovingly, “ happy I ti- 
ful Ida,” and then, like a pleased child, he would 
wander off to the highest crag and pass the 
night in an imvestigation of the hidden science 
which the Almighty has written in letters of 
fire upon the blue scroll of heaven! 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue moon was shining brightly upon the as- 
trologer’s cave, while “ The Forest Home” but 
a few rods distant lay veiled in dim and heavy 
shadow; yet there was a deeper gloom within 
its walls, and a heavier shadow upon the heart 
of its beautiful mistress! Late into the night, 
she had sat among the drapery which had float- 
ed from the arched windows, cold and still as 
marble, only when some painfal thought, more 
vivid in its intensity, flashed upon her mind; 
then the pale brow contracted, and the clasped 
hands pressed still more tightly over her bosom, 
as if to quiet its throbbings. At length she 
arose from her seat, and passing to an inner 
chamber, paused for a moment by the couch of 
a slumbering girl, and then with a deep sigh 
gathered her shawl about her, and left the man- 
sion. Moving along in the darkness with a 
slow and uncertain gait, she seemed like one 
wandering in a dream ; and yet when the moon- 
light glanced through the parted leaves, and fell 
upon her face, it was almost fearful to see those 
large animal eyes blazing out with such a burn- 
ing lustre. For a moment, she paused as if 
uncertain whether to advance or recede; but 
the instigation, whatever it might have been, 
came again, and with a shudder, she murmured 

“ too late—too late,” and hurried along to the as- 
trologer’s dwelling! It was a low-arched room, 
formed by the jutting rocks, wherein the old man 
sat, impatiently awaiting the arrival of his ex- 
pected visitor. For hours and hours that long 
night she had listened to the low sobbing of the 
wind, as it moaned through his cave home, un- 
til all that was wild and fearful in his nature 
awakened under its influence into life. There 
were sometimes softening shadows upon his 
face, but they rested there only for a moment, 
and left it darkened by more than its accustomed 
gloom. A crackling in the bushes arrested his 
attention, and with a peculiar gleam of satisfac- 
tion, he arose to meet the new comer. 

Stately and calm he stood before the proud 
woman, gazing back the look of scorn she vainly 
tried to assume in his presence. The silence 
was becoming painful, for there was more matter 


in those defiant glances, than would have met 
the eye of a common observer; so waving her 
to a seat, he commenced turning over the leaves 
of a large volume on the table before him. 

“ So,” he muttered, without raising his eyes 
from the book, “the disdainful Lady Clare, the 
daughter of an earl, who would scout the idea of 
destiny, if broached in public, can steal out un- 
der the cover of night te the astrologer’s dwell- 
ing, that she may obtain some glimpses of the 
future, and perchance hear more of the present 
or the past, than would be agreeable to her.” 

A slight gesture of impatience was the only 
emotion visible on the face of his companion as 
he proceeded : 

“ You wished me to cast your horoscope—to 
know if your designs against the peace of an in- 
nocent girl will succeed! It is done as you de- 
sired.” 

“ And the girl?” she questioned, as the proud 
face drooped down overshadowed by intense 
anxiety. “And the giri?” 

“Is an orphan—another word for helplessness. 
Who can save her, if Lady Clare wills her de- 
struction ?” 

A strange gleam of joy passed over her face, 
and then receded, leaving her pale as death. 

“T have given the most careful attention to 
your horoscope,” pursued the astrologer. “ There 
is much of light, much of darkness, and some- 
thing of crime mingled in its revelations. You 
were born to command, to succeed, to rule ; and 
yet there is one point in your future, dark as 
death—impenetrable even to me.” 

A low, mocking laugh was her only reply. 

“TI see it now,” he continued. “ The light of 
the stars breaks more clearly upon me! There 
is a fearful doom before you ; the stars declare it 
—and the heavens do net lie! You love where 
love is guilt—you hate where hatred is a crime ; 
yet to win that love, and gratify that hate, you 
meditate a deed which the blackest fiend would 
shrink from, and I warn you to desist !” 

Warn me!” 

“ Ay, warn you to beware of any attempt at 
violence upon that girl! Warn you that if you 
proceed in your designs, you are lost and lost 
forever! I tell you by the truth of the stars, 
there is bitterness for you in the dim future. 
There is the mystery and the shadow; there is 
the cloud of crime draping around you, as yet 
vague and indistinct, and only your will can 
scatter it.” 

The strange woman had risen from her seat, 
and stood looking at the weird man, pale and 
silent; while he, calm and self-possessed, was 
noting the war of strength and weakness, deter- 
mination and indecision, as each contending 
party trooped over her face. At length, as if 
conscious that her eyes were betraying more 
than her heart chose to reveal, she drew her 
shawl around her, and bowing haughtily, was 
soon on the way to “ The Home of Shadows.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue nearest path of the Lady Clare lay 
through a long avenue of gloomy pines, which 
extended through the forest to the brink of the 
river. Deep shadows lay piled up around the 
trees, and it was only when the moonlight crept 
in through the clasped limbs to flicker for a mo- 
ment upon the green sward, that the wilderness 
of flowers broke upon the eye, as they bent to 
the waters which rippled along with a murmur 
of perpetual music. There was a stratum of su- 
perstition in the composition of this woman, 
and as she paused by the water's edge, and lis- 
tened to its pleasant murmur, the instincts of 
her better nature began to gain ascendancy. 
From her childhood she had been a reckless and 
defiant creature, and the circumstances of her 
life had tended to augment, rather than allay the 
restlessness of her disposition. At an early age, 
she had been forced into a marriage wholly un- 
suited to her taste or inclination, and after some 
years of unhappiness, her husband, becoming 
weary of perpetual quarrelling, had absconded, 
none knew whither, taking with him their only 
child—a girl of some five summers. Thus sud- 
denly released, and thrown upon her own re- 
sources, what wonder, that with her tempera- 
ment, she became a lawless, and it was said, an 
unprincipled woman. And yet, no positive 
crime—no real indiscretion was traceable te her 
account—although it was surmised that her in- 
fluence had actuated her brother in the commit- 
tal of an act, to escape the penalty of which, he 
had fied to a new country. True, she had been 
the companion of his flight, but whether affec- 


man who had resolved to accompany him was 
the incentive, was known only to her own heart. 
Lady Eva Clare was too well skilled in self-con- 
trol to allow an investigation of that heart by 
careless observers; so she buried it under a 
double crust of worldliness, until an event trans- 
pired which marked her future destiny. An old 
woman in the neighborhood, who had gained a 
a precarious living by her daily labor, died sud- 
denly, leaving an only child alone and unpro- 
tected. Orphaned and destitute, Lady Eva 
found her a desolate child in a home of stran- 
gers. Fascinated by her extreme beauty, she at 
once formed plans for the adoption of the friend- 
less girl into her own home, where, truth to say, 
there was need of the blessed light of innocence 
and trustfulness; for deep, dark shadows had 
been upon the hearth-stone for years. Then 
came the intense watchfulness, the jealous ex- 
actions, and, at last, entire hatred of the charge 
she had voluntarily assumed! Day by day she 
was forced to see her own influence lessening 
and submerging into that of another, and that 
other the one for whom she had sacrificed home, 
country and almost name. All the reckless 
propensities of her nature were roused into 
action; every fascination she possessed was 
brought into requisition to retain her hold upon 
the affections of Henry Brougham, and he, 
sooth to say, between the artifice of the one and 
the simplicity of the other, could never quite 
decide which owned the largest half of his sus- 
ceptible heart. This instability of purpose was 
a strong weapon in the hands of Lady Eva, and 
it was with that she sought to crush the hopes of 
Lola L’Estrange. This failing, and darker plans 
were rife; and to aid their consummation, she 
had hoped to enlist the aid of the old astrologer ; 
and it was for this, rather than from any faith 
she possessed in his predictions, which induced 
her to pay him so unseasonable a visit. Long 
and earnest was the communion with the turbu- 
lent spirit within her bosom, as she gazed upon 
the water, now dark as her own evil thoughts. 

“ My heart shall not be the only one to ache,” 
she exclaimed, giving vent to her thoughts. 
“ He thinks to thwart me by his weird prophe- 
cies. Let him beware, or his own heart may be 
stabbed, through the bosom of his Ida! Ah! 
that is a lucky thought. She is fascinating—he 
easily attracted! Once in her company, the 
rest is easily managed. Lola will be forgotten, 
and Ida in her turn must give place to me; for 
after all, my strength is needed to eontrol his 
weakness.” 

The morning sun was shining down full and, 
clear upon the water, mantling it with diamonds, 
when Lady Eva left its vicinity and retraced her 
steps to “The Forest Home.” Her brother 
somewhat alarmed at her prolonged absence, 
was already in the hall, awaiting her arrival. 
A look, half of joy and half of sarcasm, greeted 
her entrance, which told her that the secret so 
strenuously guarded, was known to the one of 
all others from whom she would have kept it. 

“ You know all,” she exclaimed, flashing her 
eyes full upon him. “ Your thoughts, were they 
buried ten times deeper in your heart than what 
they are, would come out upon your face plainly 
enough for me to read them.” 

“Your visit has been unpropitious,” he re- 
plied, drily. “Now, what do you propose ?” 

“ Where is Henry ?” 

“ Out an hour ago, on his usual business.” 

“ And Lola ?” 

“ Went with him.” 

“ And you to suffer it,” she continued, turning 
pale with anger. “I tell you, De Witt, if wrong 
should come to that girl, her ruin would lie at 
your door!” 

A sarcastic smile again distorted the features 
of the brother, as he replied : 

“ You forget to whom you are preaching.” 

“ Well,” said she, “it is as well that we under- 
stand each other. I love Henry Brougham— 
love him—can you comprehend the word? I ex- 
ercise an influence over him, which, while I am 
present, he cannot withstand ; when I am gone, 
my power goes with me, and leaves his vacillat- 
ing nature to take any impress it chooses.” 

“Bah! This is childish,” said the brother, 
turning away. 

“ Childish,” she exclaimed, “childish! was 
there ever any childhood allotted to me? What 
constitutes childhood? Meekness, confidence, 
trust, and ‘more than all, the necessity for affec- 
tion. ‘When have these gifts ever been mine ¢ 
A child! All the blossoms which make child- 
hood beautiful, were bruised and crushed out of 
my nature in their very germ! Iwas a thonght- 
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ful impulsive woman, at an age when others 
need fosterage and attention; my intellect, 
knowledge, faculties, were forced into active life, 
and not suffered to expand by gradual process 
of development.” 

So intense was the excitement of Lady Eva, 
that she did not hear the footfall of Ida Watson, 
whe had called thus early to secure the compan- 
ionship of Lola in her morning ramble. 

“TI tell you again, De Witt, I love Henry 
Brougham—he must be mine. By fair means, 
if possible; but mine, even if there should be a 
grave between my wishes and their fulfilment.” 

“You cannot expect me again to dip my 
hands in the life-blood of a human being,” mut- 
tered De Witt, pale with consternation. 

“ What has been, may be,” she replied. “Lola 
must resign all claim to Henry, or—you know the 
alternative !” 

“ Death!” murmured Ida, gliding so noiseless- 
ly away, that only the echo of her voice reached 
the ear of the astonished listeners. Lady Eva 
was the first to regain her composure. 

“Tt was nothing—the wind among the vines, 
probably,” she resumed. 

“Tt was a warning, Eva,” replied her brother. 

“Pshaw! how weak you are, De Witt. If 
plotting can avail me, you are safe; if not—” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a fair girl of some sixteen summers, 
who glided in like a sunbeam, and dropped 
down in gracefal abandon at the feet of Lady 
Clare. A shower of ringlets fell over shoulders 
of exquisite symmetry, and lay quivering in 
the light of the rising sun. The attitude into 
which she had fallen, was one of the most per- 
fect grace and childlike simplicity ; and as Lady 
Clare gazed upon the sweet face, so eloquent in 
its quiet beauty, a pang of remorse for the treach- 
erous part she was playing, swelled for a mo- 
ment in her hardened heart. ‘ 

“ Kiss me, Lady Eva,” said the girl, drawing 
down the dark face, until the blue black curls 
fell like a scarf over her fair brow. 

Lady Eva bent her lips to Lola’s with a pleas- 
ant smile. 

“ There—don’t move now!” exclaimed Lola. 
“T like to see you so—look into your eyes as 
they are now. Sometimes I am afraid of them, 
they are so bright.” 

“ Where have you been, Lola?” said Lady 
Clare. 

“ Down by the river,” was the timid reply; 
and a faint tinge of crimson burned in the centre 
of her cheek, while her parted lips gave vent to 
a half suppressed sigh. 

“With Ida?” she questioned, and her search- 
ing eyes brightened till Lola’s sank beneath 
their burning lustre. A silence ensued, broken 
only by the quick, heavy breathing of Lola. 

“You do not answer me,” continued Lady 
Clare, seemingly unconscious of the agitation of 
her victim. “ Was Ida with you?” 

“O, Lady Eva,” sobbed Lola through her 
tears, ‘‘if I dared tell you ail!” 

“ All! what Lola! All!” 

“He charged me never to tell his name, and 
most of all to you—till such times as he shall be 
at liberty to ask your consent to our union.” 

“ Henry — told you this, did he, 
Lola ?” 


There was no reply ; but the blue eyes lighted" 


up with a holy lustre, and Lady Clare, with her 
quick perception, needed no other evidence of 
that which she most dreaded to learn. 

“ And you love him, Lola?” continued Lady 


“ Tovehim! Love Henry Brougham! I nev- 
er understood the capabilities of my own nature 
until new, Lady Eva. I never knew the necessi- 
ties of my own soul, till this love for him became 
a portion of it. Love him! I love you, Lady 
Eva—lI have loved others; but none aq I love 
him. And many and many a time, when abroad 
in the bright fields by day, or alone in my cham- 
ber at night, I have endeavored to recall the 
memory of some face, the tone of some voice, 
the glance of some eye that has been to me 
what he is now, but in vain. In the whole wide 
world, I can see but one form, hear the music of 
but one veice, dream of but one love. And can 
it be that this form will ever cease to deserve 


such devotion—this voice ever breathe but | 


words of kindness—this love ever change ‘” 
“ Could you forsake Henry Brougham, Lola?” 


The blue eyes were suddenly raised with a 
look of terrified inquiry to the seemingly passive 


false and base, beyond the power of words to 
tell 

“ Forsake Henry Brougham ?” 

“Do you think there is anything true or real 
about him ?” 

“Do I think there is a God ?” exclaimed Lola, 


‘as if only then comprehending the import of 


her words. “Do I think there is a heaven, or an- 
other world, or another existence? As soon 
should I dream of doubting the certainty of 
these, as the faith of Henry Brougham !” 

“Tola, he is a villain—a wily, systematic vil- 
lain! Untrue to you, untrue to me, and untrue 
to every attribute of manhood. His protesta- 
tions to you are but a second edition of his pro- 
testations to me. Hark! I hear his step upon 
the walk! You shall hear for yourself,” and 
with a determined look, Lady Clare led the as- 
tonished girl to a seat in the recess of the win- 
dow, where, through the drapery she could see 
all passing within the room, without herself be- 
ing seen. 

She had only time to enjoin silence, when the 
door opened to admit the object of their conten- 
tion. A flush of sunshine flooded the room, 
and in its light stood revealed, a handsome 
dashing specimen of manhood, with a face 
wherein health, soul and sensuality were strong- 
ly combined. The room was fall of shadows, 
rendered more intense by the rich light drifting 
in at the still open door; yet there stood the in- 
truder with folded arms, and eyes filled with an 
expression, half of mockery, half of mirth, calm- 
ly waiting an invitation to enter. The dark 
eyes of Lady Clare burned with a strange lus- 
tre, as that invitation was extended to him, with 
the calm self-possession which was habitual to 
her manner. Henry Brougham was evidently 
ill at ease, and for a time their conversation 
turned upon indifferent matters ; at length, with 
a sudden impetuosity, he clasped her hands, and 
murmured : 

“ Lady Clare, I love.” 

“T have heard you say as much,” was her cool 
reply; but her cheek was like death in its ashy 
hue. And yet she murmured, half aloud, “ You 
do not even know the meaning of the word.” 


Lady Clare knew the material she had to 
work upon—knew, too, that unless she could 
bring her own intellect to bear upon his erratic 
nature, another moment would find him confess- 
ing his love for Lola! The purposes of his life 
had all been of an unsettled nature; and under 
such circumstances it was little wonder that 
when he longed most for the gentle sympathy of 
Lola, the memory of that dark, fierce woman 
would steal in upon his senses, and arouse all 
that love of power, which was his besetting sin. 
Imperceptibly did the wily woman wind her 
toils around the victim, who was struggling 
against, yet momentarily yielding to her fasci- 
nation. Her voice, so low and passionate, fell 
like music upon his ear ; her eyes, so full of mes- 
meric fire, had fascinated his senses. All the 
constitutional weakness of his nature came 
struggling into active life, until the confession 
he intended to have made was forgotten, beneath 
the intense gaze, which failed in its purpose, not 
once in a hundred times. Darker and darker 
grew the shadows around the crimson curtains, 
and darker and darker grew the heart within its 
folds! Poor Lola! The hopes of her future 
were crumbliog away like sand before the surg- 
ing waves! A terrible consciousness of desola- 
tion was crushing the spirit to the core—her 
world was gone—her idol faded—and she stood 
alone in the immensity of space. Poor, poor 
Lola! Lady Clare secure, for the time being, of 
her victim, changed her tack, and began plead- 
ing for Lola, whose happiness she had sworn to 
wreck, even at the expense of her own! 

“T cannot think of her now,” pleaded Henry. 
“TI cannot! In your presence, I forget every- 
thing I ought most to remember! I cannot love 
her, Eva; I thought I could, but I cannot!” 

“ But you told her you did, Henry! There is 
not a thought or wish in her soul that is not of 
and for you; there is not a hope which does not 
cling to your promises; there is not a fibre of 
her heart which is not so interwoven with yours, 
that it would kill her, body and soul, to part 
them now! 

Lady Clare had counted too far upon her 
strength! Her last words had broken the spell 
and restored the fascinated man to a conscious- 
ness of his position. She saw the ground he 
had gained, but it was too late to retract. Her 
only course now was to leave his presence before 
Lola could be made aware that his momentary 
inconstancy had been rather the effect of her 


mesmeric will, than his own inclination. So 
gathering up all the energy, passion and fire of 
her wild nature, she continued : 

“Henry, you must love her—must make her 
your wife; Icommand it! J who worship you 
—you can never dream how wildly, for you have 
never been like me, thus desolate ; but even now, 
with every pulse throbbing with its love for you, 
I tell you the life of Lola must be preserved, at 
the expense of every dearer tie. Never—never, 
Henry, as you value your own soul—never 
breathe a word of love to me again! Beware of 
me—pity me—save me from myself!” and she 
clung to his arm as if some sudden terror had 
overpowered her senses; then pressing his hand 
convulsively to her lips, she left him and fled 
hastily to her chamber. Henry did not attempt 
to restrain her, but after a few moments deep 
thought, left the Forest Home, and turned in 
the direction of the astrologer’s cave! 

There were tears in the eyes of Ida, for she 
had been listening to a recital of wrongs and 
sufferings which had enveloped her father’s life, 
and of which, until now, he had kept her in ig- 
norance. But her own tears were dried away, 
for Lola was by her side, gazing into her face 
with a look of earnest, hopeless misery. 

“ O, Ida,” said she, “if you knew ail !” 

“TI do know all—more than you dream of, 
Lola! You must leave that woman’s charge!” 
she replied. 

“Do not blame her or him, Ida! He could 
not help it—she is so beautiful! It is all over 
now—I did love him once, but now—” she could 
not proceed, for a fresh burst of tears flooded 
her eyes, as if her heart had broken in the strug- 
gle, and was gushing up in drops of bitterness. 

“ Lola, do be calm for a moment, and listen to 
me,” exclaimed Ida, gathering her in her arms. 
“You call Lady Eva your protector; and yet, 
at this very moment, she is plotting to kill you 
—do you understand, Lola?—to kill you, be- 
cause she finds you a stumbling-block in the 
way of her hopes! And Lola, it is the second 
time She has extended the same protection to 
you—once when you were an infant, and crossed 
her path in the way of inheritance, and now 
that you are likely to cross her love—as if a 
woman like her could love !”— 

“ Tda,” exclaimed the astrologer, with unac- 
customed severity. 

“QO, father,” she replied, winding her arms 
around his neck, “when I know how suffering 
has clouded your existence—when I think how 
you have been shut out from the circle of kind- 
nesses and sympathies which should have been 
yours, can I help hating the cause of your sor- 
rows, even though she be my—” 

“ Tda,” again exclaimed the astrologer. But 
there was less severity in his tones, and his eyes 
rested lovingly upon ‘the two girls, se like, and 
yet so unlike in their young beauty. 

Another moment, and Henry Brougham, with 
his face radiant with happiness, was added to 
the group. 

“Do forgive me, Lola,” said he, “for being 
untrue to you, even in thought ?—but it is all 
over now. I have told Lady Clare all, and she 
insists that our marriage shall take place this 
evening, in the mansion chapel. It is to be 
strictly private. De Witt, who is my best friend, 
and Lady Clare are to be the only witnesses. 
Come, Lola; come, it is growing dark now— 
what an eventful day this has been—but come ;” 
and before Ida or the astrologer could utter a 
word of warning, Lola and Henry had left the 
cave—so selfish is happiness. 

“ What is to be done ?” exclaimed Ida, laying 
her hand on the astrologer’s arm; “do you not 
see the object of this secrecy? Is there no way 
to gain admission to the chapel ?” 

“ There is a private entrance—a panel-door at 
the gable end,” replied theastrologer. “I know 
the building—every plank of it.” 

“ You?” questioned Ida, in surprise. 

“ My father built it. He was murdered in his 
bed, and I, a boy—English born—was sent back 
to my own country—but we are wasting time. 
You shall know all,.soon,” and gathering her 
shawl around her, they proceeded with cautious 
steps toward the “ Forest Home.” 


The mansion chapel was heavy with shadows, 
and the damp air drifted up from the vault, with 
a sickening odor; but shadows and air were 
alike unnoticed by the youthful pair, who stood 
st the altar, waiting the blessing of the village 
pastor, who for the first time had been called to 
the dwelling in the forest. Lady Clare was in 
attendance upon the bride, and, but that she 
might have been « shade paler, there was no 


sign of emotion visible. Her brother alone gave 
evidence of the deed contemplated, but the 


Lady Clare could perceive it. She did not see, 
however, the dark eyes which were glaring at 
her from the tapestry around the altar, or her 
hand would have been less steady, while pre- 
paring the fatal drug which was to free her from 
the object of her hatred. The ceremony being 
finished, with a pleasant smile, she pledged the 
bride with a goblet of wine; but before it could 
reach the destined lips, a hand had struck it to 
the pavement, and the old astrologer stood look- 
ing upon the startled group. 

“ The old astrologer!” exclaimed Lady Clare. 
“The wizard of the cave! By what right do 
you come here, uninvited and unwelcome *” 

“ By the right of a husband and a father—by 
the right of a man! and if that be not enough— 
by the right of an avenger!” said the astrologer. 

“ An avenger! The wizard an avenger!” 

“The wizard no longer; but the husband, 
whose heart you crushed by your infernal arts— 
the father, who was hired with your jewels to 
murder his own child! The evidence who gave 
up to justice his accessory in a crime which he 
supposed to have been committed. Do you know 
me now, Lady Eva Clare?” and the white hair 
and beard which had given the astrologer such 
an appearance of age was flung upon the ground, 
while Lady Eva Clare stood gazing upon him 
with stupified amazement. “I denounce her, as 
a murderess—even now the poison is in that 
goblet, which was prepared by her hand for Lola 
Clare !” 

“ Zola Clare!” exclaimed Ida. 

“T told you, Ida, you should know all; and 

now the hour has come for such revelation. A 
widower, with great wealth and title, I was 
eighteen years ago inveigled into a marriage 
with that woman! I need not say my wealth 
was her inducement—those who know her best, 
can readily imagine that. Within the first year 
Ida was born to us; one would have thought 
that incident would have subdued her into some- 
thing of womanhood. By a previous marriage, 
I had a daughter to whom the largest of my es- 
tates reverted. This child was the stepping- 
stone to all our misunderstanding—if so our 
perpetual turmoil could be called. Dissipation 
fellowed dissipation, until I was forced to be- 
lieve the crime of infidelity had been added to 
that of neglect. Then, and not till then, I quit- 
ted my home, and under the disguise of a beg- 
gar, took lodgings of the most meagre kind, yet 
near enough to overlook her daily life. For 
some months there was no material occurrence. 
Unknown to them, I saw my children dail, ,un- 
til at length, much to my surprise, De Witt 
sought me out, judging, as is too frequentl7 the 
case, that my poverty would induce me to com- 
mit a crime; and, in the most cautious manoer, 
he informed me that a lady of great wealth 
wished to be rid of a troublesome charge, and 
promised me a liberal supply of gold. But I 
would be content only with her jewels; for with 
them, I hoped to confront her. I underteok 
the charge—Lola was placed in my hands : nd 
he supposed murdered! That night, I gained 
admittance to the castle, and taking Ida with 
me, left the country, not, however, without im- 
plicating De Witt in the transaction so securely, 
that nothing but flight would save him. It did 
not surprise me to see them again in this coun- 
try, for they were aware of the property lying 
here unclaimed. The rest you know. Lola 
again fell into her power, and again would have 
been murdered !”—A loud shriek from the con- 
victed woman interrupted the astrologer, and 
with one bound she sprang through the latticed 
window, and fied to the forest. All the long 
night search was made in every direction, but 
to no purpose. And when the morning came, 
a white mass was observed entangled among the 
drift-wood upon the river, which, upon nearer 
inspection, proved to be all that remained of 
Lady Eva Clare. The doom of guilt was on 
her, and to escape it, she had plunged into the 
mysteries of the next. Misguided woman! 

De Witt survived his sister but a few short 
months, and the “ Forest Home ” again reverted 
to Lord Clare; but whether his long isolation 
from the world had unfitted him for its enjoy- 
ments, or whether his natural tastes were for ut- 
ter seclusion and loneliness, was never quite 
known—but after the marriage of Henry and 
Lola, he consigned Ida to their oare, and was 
never seen again in that portion of the country. 
Ida never married, but resided until her death, 


in the family of her sister, ad 
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THE BELL OF INCHCAPE ROCK. 
A Legend of the Sea, on the coast of Scotland. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER L 


“The Abbot of Abberbrothok 

Had placed a bell on Inchcape Rock 

On a buoy in the storm it ficated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung.” 


NE Christmas night, the good monks of the 
old abbey of Inchcape, on the Scottish 
coast, were at their prayers. A few candles that 
burned upon the midnight altar flared and flit- 
tered and nearly were blown out more than once 
by a blast that made its way into the chapel 
from the wild sea, over which it was sweeping, 
with a screech and a howl that made some of 
the stout monks verily believe the air was filled 
with devils at Christmas pastimes. More than 
once they crossed themselves with fear, as the 
wind shook the towers and made the heavy bell 
toll out with a low, mufiled voice, as if it com- 
plained at the rudeness with which it was 
handled by the imps of the blast. 

The roar of the waves, as they dashed against 
the island, sounded like thunder rolling along 
the earth. The lightnings were so vivid that 
they revealed at times the darkest nooks of the 
chapel, which, at noonday, were always in 
obscurity. 

“It is a fearful night, brothers,” said the ab- 
bot, as he crossed himself on his breast. “ Sup- 
pose we offer up prayers for the tempest-tossed 
mariner !” 

The monks all kneeled before the picture of 
Christ stilling the tempest, and while one waved 
incense before it, the rest silently prayed for 
those poor mortals, who, at that fearful hour, 
were exposed to the violence of the storm on 
the raging ocean. 

Scarcely had they finished their benevolent 
duty, when a gun was heard, and then another, 
and then a third, at intervals of a minute. 

“A wreck! Jesus have mercy on their souls!” 
exclaimed half a score of the monks ; and led by 
the abbot, they went forth to the aid of the suffer- 
ers. But the rain beat so in their faces, and the 
blasts were so strong, that they could not, a man 
of them, stand upon their feet outside of the 
abbey door; and although the good abbot made 
an effort to gain the shore by going upon his 
hands and knees, he was constantly driven back 
by the wind, which rolled him over as if he had 
been a round ball. 

The minute guns continued to fire but a few 
minutes, when they ceased; and from the win- 
dows and door of the abbey, the monks heard 
the death cry of a hundred souls, as they were 
engulphed in the foam of the ravenous rocks. 

The next morning, nothing was seen of the 
vessel, save a spar and a human body which 
were cast upon the strand. Not a feature could 
be recognized, and the history of the lost ship 
was buried with all who sailed in her in the 
depths of the sea that surged over the Inchcape 
rock. 

« By the girdle of the blessed virgin, St. Id!” 
said the abbot, as he gazed over the subsiding 
sea upon the head of foam which broke over Inch- 
cape rock ; “I will not live four months abbot of 
Abberbrothok ere I swing a bell on a buoy over 
that hidden rock of Inchcape ; so that whenever 
the rock is hid by the surges’ swell, the mariners 
shall hear the warning bell !” 


CHAPTER 


“ Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves plowed o’er the Inchcape rock ; 

So little they rose, so little they 

They did not move the Inchcape 


THERE were in the abbey town three good bells, 
and on the first fair day, the abbot set all the 
monks to work hoisting out the smallest of the 
three bells, and the smallest weighed a good 
fifteen hundred pounds, and having silver in its 
metal, was of a rare sweet tone. The monks 
worked hard, and the abbot worked and sweat 
to lewer the bell from the tower. At length, 
aided-by half the peasants of the abbacy and all 
the monks, the bell was got to ground without 
crack or harm happening to any one. The 
abbot then constructed a huge hurdle, upon 
which the monks and seven score of the parish- 
ioners drew it to the sea-side. Here it was 
placed upon a raft, and the sea being smooth, 


of Te Deum, and the blessing of the good ab- 
bot upon its veyage. The abbot kept by its side 
in a boat directing the rowers, and ‘at length, 
after four hours toil, it was brought half a league 
from land and securely anchored over the hidden 
Inchcape rock. The raft had been so strongly 
constructed under the abbot’s skillful eye that 
it served as the buoy; the bell:being swung be- 
tween beams firmly fastened upright in its cen- 
tre. This floating buoy, being anchored with 
four strong cables, the abbot rowed off a little 
ways to inspect the result of his benevolent la- 
bors. Scarcely an undulation of the sea caused 
it to rock in the least. 

“ Now, thanks to our lady of St. Ild, we have 
anchored a buoy on the Inchcape rock; and 
many a fellow-Christian’s life will be saved by 
our day’s work. Let the bell toll out over sea 
and land that the shore and the deep may know 
that Inchcape rock will ne’er more do harm to 
mariner and ship !” 

The abbot had no sooner spoken than two 
stout islanders, who remained ready upon the 
raft, pulled the tongue of the bell lustily till the 
swelling sounds were heard leagues a-sea and 
far inland, awaking the echoes of the long silent 
giens. The abbot then, with a vase of holy 
water, baptized the bell, and naming it the 
Holy Alarm Bell of St. Ild, took his leave, fol- 
lowed by the monks and his parishioners in a 
long procession of boats of every size and de- 
scription known on the coast, and the fishermen 
sung as he rowed by them: 

Well bles the abbot of Abberbrotbok 
And when we hear the Inchcape 
We'll bless the abbot it isn’t our 

So the abbot returned to the abbey happy and 

rejoicing in what he had done. 


CHAPTER IIL 


“ Sir Ralph, the baron, sailed a' 
And scoured the seas for many a 


Tuer lived, in a strong castle en the wild 
Scottish coast, not far from the abbey of Abber- 
brothok, a certain bold baron, called Ralph of 
the Black Hand! He was a man of violence 
and blood; and having wasted his substance in 
riotous living, he turned his hand against the 
abbey; and from time to time, with a band of 
impudent retainers at his back, he would show 
himself before the gates of the hely house, and 
demand black mail of the good father. Now 
the abbot was a man of peace, and the coffers of 
the abbey being well filled, he did not scruple to 
comply with the demand of this robber-baron, in 
order to keep terms with a powerful neighbor; 
for, said he: 

“Tt is better to lose a little gold than make 
an enemy of a bad man !” 


The ease with which he could in this way get 
money for his need, so emboldened the wicked 
baron that he came the oftener, and each time 
increased his demand for more; not reflecting 
that he was robbing God. 

At length, the abbot’s patience wearied, and 
his purse grew low, and the next time came the 
baron with a score of hungry-serving men with 
bucklers at back and arms in their hands, he 
refused to give him the money he demanded. 
Hereupon, the baron swore by the cross on the 
hilt of his long sword that he would not go back 
to his castle without one hundred marks of 
Afric gold, well coined, with the king’s head 
thereon ; and gave command to break the gate. 
Upon this, the abbot placed all the gold of the 
abbey on the altar, and said: 

“If thou darest take it from God's altar, there 
thou wilt find it!” He then unbolted the gate. 

The bold baron blasphemingly answered him 
and said : 

“T will take it from the very step of His foot- 
stool, hadst thou flung it there!” and thus say- 
ing, he stalked with ringing heels into the abbey 
and advanced towards the altar. He extended 
his mailed hand to grasp one of the bags of 
gold, when it fell dead and palsied by his side, 
while a crash of thunder shook the abbey. The 
baron stood appalled. The abbot, raising one of 
his hands to heaven, and with the other extend- 
} ed towards him, said solemnly : 

“Thou seest, ingrate, that there is a Being 
more powerful than thyself !” 

“I confess my sin, abbot! Pray God for me 
that my hand may be restored, and I will take 
oath on this holy altar never to meddle with 
thee more !” 

The abbot seeing that the baron was penitent, 
hereupon asked of God the restoration of his 


hand, the strength of which immediately came 


back, and it was restored whole like the other. 
The baron expressed his sense of the favor 
which the holy abbot had done him, and at once 
departed from the chapel with his men. Upon 
coming in sight of his castle, he saw to his dis- 
may that it was rent from top to bottom, and 
not one of the four walls nor a single tower of 
seven that it had was standing. The lightning 
of the thunder which had shaken the abbey as 
he extended his sacrilegious hand to take the 
gold from the altar, had riven his house in just 
judgment against him who would not respect 
God's house. 

The baron having now no home on the land, 
and having made himself odious to his neigh- 
bors, and having sworn never more to trouble 
the abbot for money, he was put to his wits how 
he should find means to replenish his empty 
coffers. It chanced that while he was standing 
among the ruins of his tower musing on his 
dark prospects, he noticed a brave ship lying out 
on the smooth sea becalmed. 

“By my halidom!” cried the baron, “ dost 
see yon bark,my merry men! No more long 
faces and short purses! She is heavy with gold- 
en treasures, no doubt; and is fast and firm on 
the Inchcape rock. Before the lift of the in- 
coming tide lifts her off and sends her on her 
voyage, let us take possession of her. If we 
may not ha’ a castle on the green land, by the 
beard of Saint Andrew, we’ll ha’ a castle on the 
blue sea !” 

At these words, his men, every chiel amang 
them being a born deil and ready to follow 
where their lord would show the lead, were it to 
the blue flames of purgatorio, set up a shout of 
consent, and striking their claymores together, 
called him to lead them on to the capture of the 
ship. 

There were many beats along the beach which 
belonged to poor fishermen ; but the baron and 
his men, without asking leave, filled seven of 
them presently, and pulled out to the brave ship 
which was aground on the fatal Inchcape rock. 
This was two years before the day the abbot 
placed the bell upon it. 

When the mariners saw these boats filled with 
armed men, coming straight for their ship, they 
got ready to receive them ; and when the baron 
was near enough to hear the captain of the ship, 
he called to him to know his business. 

“That you shall learn when we get on board 
of thee,” answered Ralph, defiantly. 

Hereupon the captain commanded his sailors. 


to fire upon them the large guns with which the 


ship was armed ; and they discharged them with 
such good effect that one of the boats was cut 
in two, and the men in it put to swimming for 
their lives ; but before they could load again, the 
baron leaped on board, followed by forty of his 
men. The fight was short, though the mariners 
fought bravely, and Ralph, having slain or driv- 
en overboard the crew, saw himself master of the 
vessel. 

Towards night, the tide rose and floated the 


' ship, when Ralph bade some of the most skill- 


ful of the mariners, whom he had spared for 
this purpose, to hoist her sails and steer for an 
English port. Here he disposed of the ship's 
freight for large sums of money; and having 
purchased a fleet armed vessel, he resolved he 
would turn rover and scour the seas. 


siniianiabain baron roved the seas, 
now capturing a rich argosy,andin a month 
wasting his ill-gotten gains; now chased by a 
cruiser, and compelled to throw overboard a 
king’s ransom in value of goods, to escape his 
pursuers. Various were the faces of his fortune ; 
and ever getting, yet he and his men were ever 


poor. 

At length, he took captive arich ship of Spain, 
freighted with silver. Blow the baron bethought 
him that having this present great sum of mo- 
ney, he would sail back to the wild Scottish 
shore, and rebuild his castle and dwell there, 
and give over roving the wide ocean. It was a 
pleasant morning when he arrived in. sight of 
the tewers of the abbey of Abberbrothok. 


“The sun in heaven was shining gay ; 


And there was joyance in sound.” 


The baron felt the cheering influence of the 
hour. He walked his deck with a merry air, 
and whistled as if his heart had nought to weigh 


it down. He was mirthful and full of pleasant 
jests, but his mirth was wickedness. His eye 
fell on the abbot’s Inchcape bell. 
“What, ho! what is this, my masters?” he 
asked, as he saw the bell reposing on its buoy 
without motion ; for, 
“__the way 
Thay the ban? 


“That is a buoy, my lord,” answered a fisher- 
man, whom they had taken on board to pilot 
their way up the dangerous bay; “it was put 
there by the abbot; and in a storm, the waves 
mak’ it daunce and swing right merrily, and then 
it rings out to be heard mony a lang mile awa’ 
Ne’er a vessel ha’ been wrecked on Inchcape 
rock since the good abbot ha’ swung the holy 
bell there.” 

The baron walked his deck, with his eye on 
the, Inchcape bell. He then called his chief 
lieutenant to his side, and thus said to him: 

“ Seest thou the abbot’s bell on the Inchcape 
rock? That bell is to warn all vessels in a 
storm of danger. Dost thou not know that I 
hoped in my castle there to enrich myself still 
more by means of the wrecks on Inchcape 
rock? I am weary of the wide sea, and would 
sit in my castle sea-gate and behold my prizes 
come to me. But the abbot hath made 
Incheape rock no longer a trap to bring my 
argosies into my castle. Let the boat be got out 
and let my men row me to the abbot’s bell.” 


“ Row me to the Inchcape rock,” he cried, to 
his eight oarsmen, “ and I will plague the holy 
abbot of Abberbrothok.” 

As the boat drew near, the breeze arose, and 
the waves began to rock the float and the bell to 
ring in a slow solemn toll, as if tolling a knell. 
The baron cried, for he liked not the sound at 
his heart: 

“ Row fast and speed thee, my merry mariners 
Row long and strong, my brave men! Let us 
reach the rock and stop the howl of the abbot of 
Abberbrothok’s hound !” 

The nearer drew the boat, the louder and 
heavier and more like a church bell knelling the 
dead, went the Inchcape bell; yet the sea was 
not high enough, nor the wind strong; but its 
voice was heard far and wide, and the abbot 
heard it and his monks, and wondered when the 
sea was so smooth and the sky so blue above it, 
that the Inchcape bell should toll so loud. 


At length, the boat reached the float, and Sir 
Ralph, bending over the side, with his sword 
gave three great strokes upon the fastenings 
which held the bell. 

uoth Sir Ralph, ‘ The next who sees the rock 
ont bless the abbot of Abberbrothok.’” 

Scarcely had the baron done this wicked deed, 
when a thick haze overspread the sky, so that 
the sun was no longer to be seen; and with dif- 
ficulty did Sir Ralph and his men find their ship, 
which they had no sooner reached than the 
wind began to blow a gale. It was noon, and 
Sir Ralph had expected to have dined that day 
amid the ruins of his castle; but now he can 
see neither castle nor land. There was danger 
that the ship would be blown against the shore 
in the haze, and by the compass she was put 
about and steered out to sea. Towards night, 
the baron, fearing lest they should lose their 
chance of reaching his castle that day, ordered 
his vessel’s course to be changed again. But 
darkness came on, finding them in the midst of 
the sea. 


Bis Ralphs will bet ter soon, 
Yor there is the dawn of the moon.’”” 


One of his lieutenants now came to him and 
said he could hear the roar of breakers. At 
this the baron turns pale and bends his ear. 


“T hear no sound but the roar of the billows,” 
he said; “the wind is falling, the moon will 
rise, and we will see land !” 

The wind soon fell, and the pirate ship drifted 
along on the long-ground swells with flapping 
sails, and without yielding obedience to the rud- 
der. All was darkness around; and at a dis- 
tance could be heard the hollow roll of the 
breakers against the distant cliffs. 

“ That is the waves beating against the rock 
on which my castle stands,” said the baron; “I 
know their roused voice well. We should be 
near the Inchcape rock, I think! 

“But where we are, I cannot tell 
But I wish we could hear the Inchoape bell” ” 

But no sound comes to their ears to tell them 

in the darkness where lies the fatal Inchcape rock. 
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“ With this;wind that now fills our sails, if we 
knew where the rock lay, we could go clear of 
it,” said his lieutenant. 

Sir Ralph walked his deck, and sought with 
his eye to see through the darkness. Suddenly, 
the vessel strikes with a shivering shock. 

“ O horror!” cries the baron, “it is the Inch- 
cape rock !” 

The vessel fell over on one side, and the waves 
roared and foamed about her like a pack of 
wolves that have brought down a leopard and 
are ready to devour it. The masts broke off, 
and the deck split open beneath his feet. The 
kegs and boxes of gold and the silver, with 
which he hoped to make merry in his newly 
built castle, he saw rolling into the sea, disap- 
pearing forever from his grasp. In his madness 
he cursed God, and would have sprung into the 
sea after his riches, but for his men who hoped 
to save him and themselves by the boats, but 
these were stove and would not swim; upon 
learning which, 

Hip cursed his despair; ” 


The waves rush in on every side, 
And bear him sinking ’neath the tide. 


“ Aa down he sinks in mortal fear, 
One dreadful sound falls on his ear ; 
A sound aif, with the Incheape 


The devil below was ringing 

Norg.—The above tale is founded upon a 
fine old legend of the Scottish coast. It is cur- 
rent among the fishermen at this day, arid Inch- 
cape rock is pointed out by them and always 
alluded to by them in association with this story. 
The abbey is still in good preservation ; and in 
the chapel the service of the church is perform- 
ed on Sundays by the parish priest. In a calm 
day, the fishermen say that the abbot’s silver 
bell can be seen lying at the bottom of the sea 
nine fathoms deep, with the rope severed by the 
baron’s cutlass still adhering to it. The ruins of 
Sir Ralph’s castle are still shown, and are re- 


markable from the riven appearance of the - 


walls, as if smitten by a thunderbolt, in truth, 
as the legend tells. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
TO MY OLDEST DAUGHTER. 


> 


Sophia! oldest, darling child, 
First that to our embraces came ; 
First fondly in our faces smiled, 
Lisping a parent’s tender name ; 
That was an hour of heartfelt joy, 
Which nought could equa§ or destroy. 


And other branches from the tree, 

Have since appeared to claim their part ; 
Toddling around a parent’s knee, 

Have claimed and gained a parent’s heart ; 
But still clings closest to the heart, 
What first did love’s pure flame impart. 


Since then long years of care have flown, 
Their deep impresses to impart ; 

But she, the oldest, woman grown, 
Still clings the elosest to the heart ; 

The first affection to engage, 

She still retains the heart of age. 


Yet, daughter, we have aye refrained 
(What often foolish parents do,) 
From sparing what at first has pained— 
But with a purpose kind, yet true, 
Planted good seed in life’s young stage, 
That might spring up in after age. 


Sophia! now we would enjoin, 

That you, in turn, act well your part; 
Good sense, with virtue joined, be thine, 
Thine be a warm and feeling heart ; 
Let nought your filial love destroy, 
Be sisters’ pride—be brothers’ joy. 


Then hand in hand, and heart with heart, 
We'll glide along life’s quiet vale; 
Nobly yet meekly act our part, 
Nor court the calm, nor dread the gale, 
Till life’s scenes o’er, we sink to rest, 
And sweetly mingle with the blest. 
St. Lowis, Mo., Nov., 1851. 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


Mow political is Moses in his Pentateuch! 
How philosophical Job! How and sen- 
tentious is Solomon in his Proverbs quaint 
and flamingly amorous in the Canticles! how 
grave andsolemn in his Ecclesiastes! that in the 
world there is not such another dissection of the 
world as it. How were the Jews astonished at 
Christ’s doctrine! How eloquent a pleader is 
Paul at the bar! in disputation how subtle! 
And he that reads the Fathers shall find them 
as if written with a crisped pen—Owen Feltham. 


> 


O how portentous is 
How comet-like ; it 


! 
while it shines ! 
Young 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
HERODIAS’S DAUGHTER. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Her bright eye flashed with a beaming glance, 
As she gaily joined in the festive dance, 
With a bounding step, and a heart as free 

As the wildest strain of the minstrelsy. 


Ah! little she deemed in that hour of pride, 
When told that no boon should be denied; — 
That it ever would-be her fearful task, 

The priceless gift of a life to ask. 


*T is done! and now with a sorrowing heart, 
The maiden sits from the throng apart ; 

Her quivering breath is low and hushed, 

For the light of her life has been rudely crushed. 


0, mother! why was it mine to know 
This dreadful weight of human woe; 
Was there no other tongue than mine, 
To utter a mandate so cruel as thine? 


Was there no other-boon to crave, 
Except the life which thy Maker gave ; 
Was there no pity in thy heart, 

When it chose for me this bitter part? 


O, mother! the life-blood is chilled in my heart, 

The sunshine of hope must forever depart ; 

In the dreamless shade of the grave must be 

The only rest that remains for me! 
Cohassett, Mass., Nov., 1861. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 


THE MODEL ACTOR. 
A SKETCH. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


HE model actor is generally a young man 
of twenty-five, an age to which he lays 
claim for many years thereafter, having a con- 
venient shortness of memory both with regard to 
dates and tailors’ bills. He is commonly attired 
in a green cut-a-way coat, with fretted buttons, 
which is apt to be closed at the throat, where it 
meets a dark purple or black neckerchief with a 
flaunting tie. He has a decided preference for 
buff vests, and his pantaloons are usually of 
plaid with enormous checks. He is very prodi- 
gal in the matter of collars and wristbands, the 
latter of which he turns back on his coat sleeves. 
He sports quite a young jeweller’s stock of rings, 
chains and breastpins. His hat is generally 
pulled diagonally over one eye. His brows are 
knit and threatening in a perpetual scowl, and 
the corners of his closed lips are drawn down, 
except when he indulges in a fiendish sneer, 
which discloses a row of glittering white teeth. 
His voice is deep, hollow, hoarse and sepulchral. 
His gait is the tragedy swagger, known asa 
stage walk. 

At a certain period of his career he com- 
mences “ starring,” and then his name is paraded 
in enormous capitals upon large yellow and blue 
posters. If he comes from England, he is al- 
ways announced as “ Mr. ——, of the Theatres 
Royal, London and Edinburgh,” the interiors of 
which he has probably never seen, except from 
the shilling gallery. 

He is very fond of personating Richard III, 
in which he imitates by turns the elder Kean, 
Booth and Edwin Forrest. His death scene 
always “ brings down the house.” In it he ag- 
glomerates all the traditional death-throes of 
the stage. His “last moments” generally occu- 
pying a full half hour, to the intense delectation 
of the newsboys in the pit, and of certain spruce 
clerks in the side-boxes, who invariably cry out, 
“ Bray-vo!” with the addition of the Christian 
name of the performer, to show their familiarity 
with the presiding genius of the evening. These 
“ gents,” as they love to term themselves, circu- 
late through the lobbies and saloons after the 
curtain has fallen, deli their deliberate 
criticisms on the performance in some such terms 
as “ Charley done fust rate to night!” “Didn't 
he give old Bill fits!” &c. 

The model actor, when introduced to editors 
and theatrical critics, mounts the high horse, 
talks very learnedly of the dramatic art, the 
mission of the drama, his intense studies, the 
exhausting nature of his duties, and such topics 
as he desires to see reproduced in newspaper 
puffs for his benefit. But with gentlemen of this 
stamp, he affects a sort of artistic modesty, a 
“proud humility,” with consorts well with. the 
aspirations of true genius. 

With his infatuated admirers he assumes a 
more lordly tone. He accepts their adalations 
and their offerings with the air of a prince re- 
ceiving the homage of his subjects. He conde- 


scends to sup with them, provided the entertain- 


ment be costly and the carte unexceptionable. 
At the supper-table his assumption of dignity is 
peculiarly pleasing. To hear him criticize the 
dishes and the wines, one would think he had 
always enjoyed the nurture of a Sybarite—that 
he had never dined off a tough steak in a shil- 
ling ordinary, or buried his immortal counte- 
nance in a pewter mug of beer. To the breath- 
less circle that surrounds him, in which even 
puppyhood is hushed to admiration, he vouch- 
safes an occasional anecdote as old as Joseph 
Miller, which is caught up with the greatest 
avidity by all his auditors, and repeated the next 
day as the choicest of bon mots. His infrequent 
quotations from the “drah-mah,” as he affect- 
edly terms the stage, are received with enthusi- 
astic applause and the most deferential grati- 
tude; and how pleased and happy are those 
verdant, callow youths, if the model actor con- 
fesses to the weakness of being “short,” and 
consents to accept the loan of a trifle to be re- 
paid at his benefit. Ah! that benefit! how 
many a confiding tailor who 


“ Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid,” 


looks forward to that event with a reliance on 
the liquidation of his bill! How many a land- 
lord fondly sees the discharge of his account for 
board and “ et ceteras” on that occasion! How 
many are the disappointed! Yet is the model 
actor to blame? He knows how well poor hu- 
man nature loves to be deceived—how large a 
part of the pleasures of existence consists in 
self-delusion, and he “fools them to the top of 
their bent.” 

Among his associates the model actor is a 
different being. With them his aristocratic airs 
are laid aside. The little world of the green 
room is a true republic, “liberty, equality and 
fraternity ” its motto. The crook-backed tyrant 
of the mimic world is simply “ Bill” or “ Ned.” 
There is no self delusion among the servants of 
Thespis. A Siddons rushes off the stage in the 
remorseful agonies of Lady Macbeth, and calls 
for a pot of porter. The “gentle Juliet” lies 
upon her bier dreaming of an appointment to 
discuss hot steak and coffee with the prompter. 
The “distressed father” hurries through his 
part to meet a knot of jolly covies at the Albion. 
The syiphide sees only blotches of red, green 
and yellow paint iu the fairy bower that enchants 
the audience. The lovely danseuse, as she trips 
it on the “light fantastic,” the focus of a thou- 
sand opera-glasses, is thinking how she should 
like to “punch the head” of the leader of the 
orchestra for playing out of time. The tragic 
actress, while she is reported to have “fainted 
with emotion so completely did she identify her- 
self with the character she represented,” is 
laughing over her success with her dresser, and 
telling how she “hit ’em hard,” while Miss So- 
and-so “ didn’t get a hand.” 

And so our model actor must “ unbend with 
his pals,¥ if he doesn’t wish to be thought, ay, 
and called to his face, a “guy.” With his asso- 
ciates, therefore, this man of dark brow, and 
evil eye, and stern lip, and gloomy bearing, is a 
reckless, jovial, careless fellow, the very antithe- 
sis of the line of character he represents; while 
the “funny man,” who convulses the house with 
laughter, who cannot open his mouth without 
creating a roar, is generally a morose, saturnine, 
misanthropic individual, often with some secret 
grief and carking care eating into his very vitals, 
his mimic life, like Grimaldi’s, full of seeming 
mirth, while his actual existence is a scene of 
tragic terror and intolerable trial. Those fami- 
liar with the secret history of the stage will 
attest the truth of this delineation. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) _ 


BEAUTY FADES AT EVEN. 


A man too busy to.take care of his health, is 
like a mechanic too busy to take care of his tools. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 


“MINE ARE QUIET PLEASURES.” 
Exizn Louise 


BY GEORGE HOWELL, 


Not im the crowded, festive halls, 
Not in scenes of noise and strife, 
Not im vain, fantastic balls, 
Are the “ pleasures” of thy life. 


In the grove and rural glen, 
Where the warbling birds are free, 
From the busy haunts of men, 
There thou dost delight to be. 


By the clear, meandering streams, 
By the silvery mirror lake, 

Where dance the sun’s bright sportive beams, 
There thou dost thy “ pleasures” take. 


In the dells where flowers grow, 
. On the mountains’ lofty heights, 
Viewing plains and seas below, 
These are ‘‘ quiet,” favorite sights. 


The moon and stars at midnight’s hour, 
The nightingale and whippoorwill, 
The waterfall and echoing bower, 
Thy soul with “ quiet pleasures” fill. 


Where is suffering, want and woe, 
Where droops the lone, dejected heart, 

There thou dost delight to go, 
Thy “ quiet pleasures” to impart. 


Round the quiet family hearth, 
Like Mary with the “ better part,” 
And not the “ many things” of earth, 
Are the “ pleasures” of thine heart. 


Thus, loved minstrel, thus thine heart 
Seems to muse on God above, 
While its strains, like Gabriel’s harp, 
Fill the soul with holy love. 
New Hampton, N. H., Nov., 1851. 


PUNISHMENT OF A SLAVE. 


On his left, in the open court, of the King of 
Bonny, stood perfectly erect, a fine-looking, in- 
telligent negro, opposite the door by which my 
friend and I entered, with his back to a huge 
water cask, to which his hands were stretched 
out and nailed—a ten-penny nail being driven 
through the palm of each hand, and plaited on 
the inside of the cask. “ Halloo,” we simulta- 
neously exclaimed, “what palaver now, king ?” 
“* Chi,” he said, with at nonchalance ; “ dat 
fellow be big tief.” “ Well, what has he stolen ?” 
“ Better you take some chop,” (all kinds of food 
are called chop,) “and then 1 must tell you.” 
So we folded up our white cotton jacket sleeves, 
and assisted his majesty to discuss fou-fou, inge, 
&e., without knife, fork, or spoon ; and were in- 
formed that the slave undergoing punishment 
had been sent that morning on board one of the 
ships, moored hard by in the river, for half-a- 
dozen white ship biscuits, and had retarned with 
only five and some fragments. Whether or not 
he had been supplied on board ship with six bis- 
cuits, I cannot say, but think it likely enough he 
had not, as they are so liable to get broken in 
the passage from England, and in unpacking. 
However, the king thought he had, and that was 
quite sufficient to bring down upon him the ven- 
geance of this irresponsible tyrant. After some 
palavering with the king, we got leave and set 
about liberating the prisoner; and a hard job we 
had to draw out the nails with a pair of streag 
pincers. The prisoner begged us “pad” (par- 
don) and “ tank ” (thanked) us a thousand times, 
and looked really grateful, but so completely 
devoid is the West African of gratitude, that [ 
have no doubt he would have cut either of our 
throats half an hour afterwards, to obtain a strip- 
ed cotton shirt not worth ‘a shilling, if he were 
sure of escaping detection and punishment. 

Smith's Travels in the Gulf of Guinea. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
THE MOON. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


The day-god left his realm of sky, 
And golden banner in the west ; 
The daisy closed its dewy eye, 
The bird fled to its downy nest. 
Night sits upon her sable throne, 
With shutters closed and fastened bars ; 
Her eurtain over all is drawn, 
And tied in knots of golden stars. 


But yonder like a yacht of light, 
The dark and drifting clouds o’erwhelm ; 
The moon drives through the sea of night, 
With guardian angels at the helm. 
Praise God, for, with unaleeping eye 
He watches all, and on his arm 
He holds that gleaming shield on high, 
To shelter all mankind from harm. 


——¢ 


PITIABLE. 


If you wish to know who is the most degrad- 
ed and the most wretched of human beings, look 
for a man who has practised a vice so long that 
he curses it and clings to it; that he pursues it 
I se he feels a great law of his nature driv- 
ing him on tow: it; but, reaching it, knows 
that it will w his heart, and make him roll 


himself in the dust with anguish. 


— 
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Yes, beauty bright 
Is withered quite, 
Cut down at night, 
And low to rest laid sleeping; 
Light form of air, 
Yet bringeth care, 
And fills the heart with weeping. 
We dream an hour 
In beauty’s bower, 
And kiss its flower, 
And then, ’tis aye, evaded ; 
But worth of mind, Fe 
By spirits kind, 
= When beauty’s flower is faded. 
Canterbury, Ct., Nov., 1861. 
) 
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INDIAN HARVESY. 


| 


' time stoop to 
_ propounded. 


INDIAN CORN HARVEST. 

The scene represented herewith is that of 
gathering the ripened corn in harvest time. In 
New England, almost immediately subsequent 
to this event, comes the celebrated husking 
scene, when lads and lasses meet together to 
clear the golden ear from its husky covering. It 
is not requisite for us to attempt to describe the 
well-known story of a husking party. In our 
Western States the corn grows in fields of a 
hundred acres, on an average of from seven to 
ten feet in height, and heavy with splendidly 
filled ears. Its culture richly repays the labors 
of the husbandmen, and it forms one of the 
great staples of the continent. In New Eng- 
land, though less rank in its growth, the yield is 
still excellent and the quality very fine. This 
staple furnishes no small part of the sustenance 
both for man and beast in our country. 


o words, love the ts of courtesy, 
rd, an ambassador should not, as a w- 
hawk, fly outright to his prey, and meddle pres- 
ently with the matter in hand; but, with the 
noble falcon, mount in lan soar high, 
fetch compasses of compliment, and then in due 
me, and seize on the business 
ean contrary the Switzers (who 
sent word to the king of France not to send 
them an ambassador with store of words, but a 
treasurer with plenty of money), court all words 


| quite out which are not straight on, have an an- 


uent language, the flowers of 
ensive to them as sweet per- 


tipathy against el 
rhetoric being as 


' fame to such as are troubled with the mother ; 


yea, generally, great soldiers have their stomachs 
sharp set to feed on the matter; loathing long 
speeches, as wherein they conceive themselves 
to lose time, in which ag could conquer half a 

and. counting blunt: ers their best elo- 
ove to be uccosted in their own kind — 
Fuller. 


QUEEN EQUE*'KIANISM 
The pictu-e given relow represents the Qu-en 
as she appears engaged in equestrian exercises 
at her riding ring. It is very natural that her | 
people should rejoice to see their Queen so fond 
of those social exercises that cultivate in the 
breast a cosmopolite spirit. Her decided fond- 
ness for the sea too, as evinced in yachting ex- 
cursions, is also a subject of much satisfaction 
to those about her person. At Windsor, ad- 
joining the castle, is the royal riding house, and 


» slpost daily. in proper seasons, i- her Ma 
- to be found amusing herelf in making 
trials of the paces of her favorite steeds. Na 
tural s;irit and good teaching have made her 
Majesty a bold and fearless rider. In the riding 
house a leaping bar is erected, over which she 
vaults the animal she sits upon, with the grace 
and coolness of an experienced hand. As the 
Queen rides over the bar, she passes between two 
flags, fixed upon the supports on either hand ; 
on one is displayed the royal arms of England 


on the other, those of the ducal House of Saxe 
Gotha. Every precaution has been taken to 
prevent the consequences of any unfortunate 
accident. The floor and walls to some height 
have been covered, with the peculiar elastic 
composition of gelatine and sawdust, common- 
ly called the Indian rubber pavement. We most 
heartily wish that our Yankee girls would pra- 
tice more of this most agreeable and health im- 
parting exercise. We should have more rosy 
cheeks and brighter eyes if it were the case. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE RIDING HOUSE, AT WINDSOR. 


A Serr ITARY 

If a man be good, he onyht not to obscure 
himself. The world hath a share in him, as 
well as ho is in himself. He rol-s his friends 
and country, that, being of use to hoth, doth 
steal himself out of the world. And if he ho 
bad, he will hardly mend by being alone. The 
mastiff grows more fierce by being shut up or 
tied ; and horses grow more wild by their not 
seeing company. That actor hath too much 
trouble, that is never off the stage; and he is as 
little acceptable, that never does quit the tiring- 
room.— Feltham, 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Miser’s Treasure, or the Goldsmith of Florence,” 
a story, by Feancis A. Dunivage. 
“ a New Way of bringing in « Prize,” a nautical sketch, 
by G. 8. Rarmonp. 
“ Marrying for Money,” a good story, by Miss Sagan M. 


“as ” by Moraar. 

“The Boning Bella,” translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr. W. H. Gewpp, by Joun Rosset. 
euun Good Old Days of Penn,’ verses, by Francis 

RYVITTS. 

Black Eyes and Gro. Cannine Hut. 

“ Death. by CAROLINE 

“ Lines to am Absent Friend,” by P. Plowman. 

“Nil Desperandum,” lines, by T. J. Grogan. 

verses, by Joun H. Tayor. 
“An Evigma,” by Miss H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In our next number we shall give a ited and accu- 
of the Launch of the U 8. Steam Propeller 
place at Charlestown Navy Yard, a 


A fine maritime picture of the Racer, clipper of 
New York, lately launched and fitted. ated 

A characteristic picture of Twelfth Day as 
this period is celebrated at Havana. i ie 

A series of pictures representing the 
Acton, Mass., giving a view of the , military and 
civil, ard a picture of the monument lately constructed in 
@ommemoration of historical events. A fac simile of an old 
Tevolationary buckle and powder-horn, and a likeness of 
an old soldier. Also a fine view of the mammoth tent 
that was erected for the occasion—probably the largest in 
the world 

A fine likeness will be presented of Miss Jane Porter, 
th» well known and favorite Engiish authoress. 

A giving a view of the colossal 

A very fine engraving, giving our readers an accurate 
picture of the press 0a w tne Pictorial is printed 

A capital view of the Penitentiary, Philadelphia, drawn 
by our artist on the spot, and forming a very beautiful 

ire 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 

We cannot refrain from now and then show- 
ing our readers what people who should be good 
judges say of us, and subjoin herewith a few 
scraps taken, as usual, quite at random from our 
immense exchange list. Speaking of the Draw- 
ing-Room Cempanion, they say :— 

It is the ne plus ultra of cheapness.— Granville Tele- 


| 

A charming and delightful paper for the home circle — 
Yeoman, Ky. 

We caunot conceive how the ladies get along without it 
— Democratic Yeoman, Ohio. 

It embraces much literary taste and exquisite skill in 
the fine arta — Sunday School Visitor, Mic 

it is paper in the world.— Di- 
rectory, R. I. 

It is laden with the richest of entertainment.— Weekly 


It is @ companion which will instruct while it enter- 
tains.— Lancasterian, Pa 


A copy ome grace every drawing-room table —Albany 
Atlas, A 
We shall never weary of well of this 
speaking splendid 


A splendid r, freighted with a full cargo of excel- 
Ve 


ever got up.— Democratic y 4 

The wonder is how ic can be soid fur six cents.— Chris- 
tian Observer, 

A more beauti(ul publication to our mind does not ex- 
ist.— Oswego Times, N. Y. 

It is tue most attenctive weekly that is published in the 
couatr, — Southera Star, La, 

It is supe:tr to any otuer pictorial publication we have 
ever .— essenger, Ohio. 

\t is what it purports 10 be, a companion for the draw- 
fag-roem.— Newcastle Courier, Intiana. 

Lt most tasteful and spiendidly illustrated journal. 
— Democratic 

{t is a questionable fact if any publication ever started 
in Amerion has ever attained large a circulation im so 
short time as the Companion.— Fitzgerald's City Item, Pa. 


oop Reason.—One of our courts decided 
the other day, that a man was insane, “ because 
he paid money to a lawyer without taking a 
receipt.” 


A University m Catirorxia—The San 
Francisco Baptist Association have taken the 
preliminary step for establishing a University in 
Ualitornia. 


Or have a great aversion to 
Auburn locks,” as the criminal said when he 
took a cell in the Aubarn prison 


Maerc.—Macallister is as attractive as ever at 
the Boston Theatre. 


MODERN PLAYS. 
There is as much difference between ancient 
and modern dramatic literature, as between old 
and new wine ; and the comparison between the 
two redounds much to the advantage of the for- 
mer. The older English dramatists, those par- 
ticularly of the reign of Elizabeth, seem to have 
reached the acme of excellence. The history of 
the modern stage is the history of a decline, va- 
ried here and there by a few brilliant excep- 
tions. In comedy, for instance, Sheridan’s 
“Sehool for Scandal” is paralleled only by the 
most brilliant of Congreve’s, whose wit was so 
copious and lavishly expended, that even his 
fools are made to utter bon mots. In tragedy, 
Home, the author of “ Douglass,” Talfourd, the 
author of “Ion,” and Sheridan Knowles, in 
some of his pieces, approach the high standard 
of their predecessors and teachers. 

Still the moderns, if they have fallen below 
the classic standard, have produced some very 
pleasant dramatic entertainments Melodrama, 
farce and operas are purely modern creations. 
So are the half pathetic, half-comie composi- 
tions, termed by the French, comedie larmoyante, 
and the kind of dramas of which Bulwer’s 
* Lady of Lyons” isan example. These enter- 
tainments serve very well to amuse the present 
elass of theatre-goers, and are quite difficalt 
enough to tax the powers of the present race of 
actors and actresses; for it cannot be denied 
that the stage has degenerated in histrionic as 
well as in Jiterary talent. While we sincerely 
regret this, we are still compelled to admit its 
truth to the largest extent. 

It is really painful to sit out one of Shak- 
speare’s comedies or tragedies, as presented 
now-a-days upon the stage, where the superior 
excellence of one actor, and the ability of two 
or three satellites, only serve to show in stronger 
relief the incapacity and worthlessness of a mass 
of subordinates. Shakspeare is not attractive 
at the theatre—not because the public do not 
appreciate him, for they throng in crowds to the 
reading of his plays by such interpreters as 
Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. Mowatt—but because 
they cannot submit to see his characters misrep. 
resented and outrageously marred. There is no 
remedy for this while such sticks, as now form 
the stock companies of four-fifths of the theatri- 
cal establishments in the country, are permitted 
to appear before the foot-lights. 

What will be the future of the stage? Will 
men of genius, in these days, when more facile 
literary labor is abundantly remunerated, sub- 
ject themselves to the amount of toil and exper- 
iment requisite to the formation of the dramatic 
author? Will the public ever again bestow up- 
on the theatre the amount of patronage neces- 
sary to create a school of histrionic art? We 
will venture to answer the two latter questions 
in the affirmative—we are apt to believe what 
we hope. 

A love of the dramatic art is, we think, an in- 
stinctive passion. The stage ministers to the 
intellectual wants of a highly civilized state of 
society. The principle of reaction has caused 
its neglect; the same law will eventually pro- 
cure its restoration, and men of genius will 
once more seck the boards, both as actors and 
authors, as the sure pathway to fame and fortune. 


CONRADO DE BELTRAN: 


THE BUCCANEER OF THE GULF. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore. 
BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


This capital nevellette, just completed in the 
Drawing-Room Companion, is now issued in 
book form, and can be had at any of the periodi- 
cal depots in the United States. ‘The extraordi- 
pary interest of the story will lead many persons 
to desire to possess it in a more readable and 
couvenient form, either for themselves or to send 
toafriend. Such can now be accommodated. 


Excaances.— those editors with whom we 
exchange will oblige us by sending but one 
copy of their respective papers for both the Com- 
panion and Flag. 


Back Numpers.—Any or all of the back 
oumbers of the Drawing-Room Companion cun 
be obtaived at all of the periodical depu» in de 
Union, at six cents per single vopy. 


A New Sxxacoeur—tThe Jews have esta- 


blished a synagogue in Wheeling. 


PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


NEW BUILDINGS, 

The engraving on the first page represents the 
fine block of buildings now completing, situated 
on the corner of Washington and Brookline 
Streets, fronting Franklin Square. The loca- 
tion of these dwelling-houses is admirable, at a 
most desirable distance from the turmoil of the 
business portion of the city, and yet at a most 
accessible point by omnibus at every hour of 
the day. The noble width of the “ Neck,” the 
fine trees that ornament the neighborhood, and 
the spacious and airy beauty of Franklin and 
Blackstone Squares, have attracted the attention 
of persons who desire choice building lots and 
a fine location. The buildings which we repre- 
sent on the first page were erected by Gardner 
Chilson, Charles J. Fox, and Job A. Turner, 
and are highly creditable to those gentlemen for 
the substantial and masterly manner of their 
construction. These buildings bave been some 
twelve months in course of erection, and every- 
thing has been done in the most thorough and 
workmanlike manner. 

The four spacious mansions referred to cover 
a space of 120 feet rear by 87 feet deep. Each 
house has a front of 26 feet, and is 48 feet deep, 
with an L 22 by 16 feet. They aro five stories 
high, including the attic and basements, and 
are constructed of Connecticut freestone and 
brick. The entire basement story, the trim- 
mings of the doors and windows, and the cor- 
nices, ete., are of freestone, wrought in a bold, 
solid design. The style and character of this 
department of the work is of the most substan- 
tial and beautiful description. The ends are re- 
lieved by two bay windows each ; those on the 
west end command a view for nearly a mile on 
Washington Street. The estates are surround- 
ed by a massive iron fence, set upon a solid 
freestone base. The steps to the front doors are 
guarded by a neat iron scroll. The heavy cor- 
nice or coving is a very noticeable feature in 
these structures, and gives the whole an air of 
great beauty and completeness. The front doors 
are protected by a projection of beautiful design. 

We cannot find space to allude particularly 
te the internal arrangement of these fine build- 
ings; but they are very perfect, and will richly 
repay a visit from interested persons. 


“Tus Pouttry Boox.”—A Treatise on Breed- 
ing and general management of Domestic Fowls. 
By Joun C. Bexnerr, M. D. Phillips & 
Sampson, Boston. 

We would call the attention of our readers to 
this excellent work published by the above house. 
It is acknowledged to be the best book of the 
kind in the country, and treats upon every de- 
partment of rearing and taking care of all de- 
scriptions of poultry, as well as giving their 
history, habits and the like. To farmers and 
bird fanciers the book is invaluable. Every 
species which we give in this week’s number of 
the paper on pages 456—7 are faithfully depict- 
ed, and their full characteristics given, in the 
work, which may be had at any of the bookstores. 
“The Poultry Book” is full of excellent en- 
gravings, as well as most readable letter press, 
and contains a vast deal of useful information 
even for the casual reader. 


A BOUND VOLUMK. 

We are having a very beautifal and original 
illuminated title-page engraved to go with the 
complete volume of the Companion at the 
close of the present year, to which will also be 
added an index of contents, properly arranged. 
We will bind, at our own establishment, and at 
half the usual cost, in cloth, with gilt, all such 
sets as our subscribers will send or hand into 
our publishing office. This arrangement the 
reader will at once perceive will add immensely 
to the actual value uf the paper, as it will thns 
form an elegant, ioteresting and instructive 
ornament for the centre-wble and the library. 
Therefore, preserve and keep your files perfect. 


Prosrectus oF THE —We 
are making some splendid improvements with 
which 10 commeuce the coming volume of the 


(Companion, on the first of January ; these will 


all be perfected in due season. Next week we 
shall publish our prospectus for the sawe volume, 
in which we shall fully specify our plan, and 
the contemplated improvements. 


Tnat’s TAR QuEsTion.—An exchange from 
Rhode Island wants to know if fat men will riot 
be exempt from the “lien” law. 


Mvsrco.—Mausic reveals to men a past and fa- 
ture that they never experience. 


Miss 
A , Mr. Cephas 0. Palmer to Miss Lois 


Lovejoy. 
At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. William A. Allen, 
well, by Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. L. of 

Boston, to Mies Catherine P. Goss. 

At @loucester, by Rev. Mr. Plumb, Mr. @. Mace Roberts 
to Mjes Clara Griffin. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Medbury, Mr. Samuel H 
Dow to Biss Glora B. D-merett, of Lee 

At Concord, N. H , by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Enoch T 
Northend to Miss Maria J. Vary, both of Newburyport. 


Tn this city, Mr John Sturgis, 62; Mr. Andrew Schaffer, 
67; Elizabeth M., only daughter of Mr. John A. Plam- 
mer, 5 1-4; Mr. Edlom D. Moody, 22. 

At East Boston, Miss frances J. McMay, 15. 

At Ubelsea, Mrs. Rebecca Vinton Bowditch, 85. 


» Mr. Jesse Gardner, 71. 
At Milton, Miss Judith Swift, 66. 

At Salem, Mr. Jonathan Millet. 72; Miss Elizabeth A. 
Thomas, 23; Mr Ebenezer Proctor, 68. 

At Danvers, Miss Lydia, daughter of the late Gen. Gid- 
eon Foster, 71. 

At Beverly, Mr. Nathaniel Brown Cox, 79. 

At Wrentham, Mrs. Esther, widow of the late Mr. James 
Dupes, of Walpole, 96. 

At Newbury port, Mr. George Ash, 83; Miss Hephzibah 
8. Tilton, 83. 

At Portiand, Me., Miss Julia A. Foss, 17. 


A SPLENDID PICTORIAL, 


LITERARY WEEELY JOURNAL 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion. 


A Record of the beautifu and useful in An, 


The object of this is to im the 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
origina! tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and news; the 


BEAUTIFULLY [ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate en ravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current ¢ ents in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known > 
ef all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the » the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical tion an el t speci of 
art. it contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four uare 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and lilue 
trations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octave 
pages. [t forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fand of amusement it affords, and the rich array of orig- 


tone ta, to i the strictest and 
tone of m ity, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and « al) 
make paper Tespee and sought its 
oom bined excelleaces. 
TERMS:---Invariably in Advance. 

1 subscriber, four mouths #1 
1 one year, 00 
2 subscribers. 5 00 
‘4 9 00 
“ “ ‘ ‘ 10 
16 - 23 0 


(0 One ovpy of the Prae or ova Union, and one co 

of the Drawine-Room Companton, one om, 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
on the above terms. 

(0 Though theee two jouraals enanate from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus aiferding to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of interest- 
ing reading. 

The Prcronia, Daawine-Roox Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
ot cis cunts per copy. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRENCH, 161 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New Pork 
A WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 4 and 5 North Bulthnor 
Q@DWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Stre ; 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Det: cit. 
BK. WOODWARD, corner 4th & Onesnut Sts., 8t. Louis 


Subscriptions received at ey of tha above places. 
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é 4 In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joseph Bursley, Jr. 
to Mre, timeline 
] By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Howard W. Brooks to Miss 
Olive A. Sawyer. 
ait a By Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Charles E. Wright, of Marl- 
bap val 4 boro’, to Miss Sarah E. Wentworth. 
WEP A, 
AG 
“God's Temple,” verses, by FINLEY JOmNSON. 
apirit of Freedom,” verses, by J. K. Houmas. 
few days since A , 
It is abead of the famous London News in the beauty of - 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 


LOVE AND MONEY. 


A MATRIMONIAL SKETCH. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


cG HAT are your views about matri- 


mony, Charley ?” asked the gay and 
gallant Tom Hunter, of his intimate companion, 
Charley Dample, as he sat lounging in his office 
one warm summer’s forenoon. 

“My views!” exclaimed Dample, looking up 
from the big book he labored so hard to hold in 
his hand. 

“Yes,” answered Tom; “you have them, 
have n’t you ?” 

“ Yes, but upon what particular point ?” 

“Confound your lawyer-like questions !* Do 
you think, then, that a marriage, except for 
money, is good for anything at all ?” 

The youthful attorney hemmed, and acted as 
if trying to clear his throat preparatory to giving 
utterance to some important opinion in reply. 

“In other words,” interrupted and added Tom, 
“would n’t you advise a fellow to marry, first of 
all, for money ?” 

“ Ahem!” replied Charley Dample; “why— 
that is—no, I should n’t.” 

“ Well, what for, then ?” 

“ Why, what else can a man marry for, except 
for love ¢” 

“ Tove!” contemptuously retorted Tom Hun- 
ter. “Love is all well enough, I own, in its 
place; but money is current every vhere. Love 
isn’t love, if one is out of money. So what’s 
the sense in talking this sort of sentimental 
stuff 

The young lawyer preserved a silence, prefer- 
ring to offer no further impediment to the free 
expression of his friend’s singular opinions on 
the subject. 

“ Well,” continued Tom, “I'll tell you what 
tis. I’m going to marry a fortune. I don’t 
say, mind, that I marry only for the fortune ; but 
it’s a settled fact that I shall marry money, or 
nothing!” 

“Got your wife picked out ?” asked Charley, 
looking up at his companion over the edge of 
his book. 

“Did you ever hear of the young widow 
Wise 

“Of the widow Wise?” rejoined Charley 

, a “Of course I have! Isn’t she the 

street? Wasn’t I but lately made 
Happy in receiving a bow from her on the prom- 
enade* Know her? What are you thinking 
oft Of course I know her!” 

“ Well—you can imagine the rest,” said Tom, 
winking slily. 

“ Ah, yes! I do—I do! you are after her!” 

“Well—she isn’t without money, I confess,” 
replied Tom, quite sagely. 

“ And I wish you success in your chase—” 

“Thank you! Thank you truly!” 

“And much enjoyment of your fortune, after 
you have got it,” added the young lawyer. 

“The fact is,” said Tom, “I would n’t have 
admitted to any one else what I have admitted 
to you, Charley; our friendship, you know, has 
long been intimate, and I feel at liberty to en- 
trust you with a few of my more important se- 
crets—as this is.” 

“J hope I am able to keep them safely for 
you,” replied his companion, with an expression 
it would be difficult to characterize or define. 

Somewhat less than a year after this short 
conversation, the two young men wers once more 
sitting together. ‘The countenance of the one 
appeared wreathed with smiles, while that of the 
other was shaded with a cloud. What that 
cloud was, was not very long in transpiring. 

“Dample,” said Tom Hunter, “you're my 
friend still ?” 

“IT hope you account me such,” was his ready 
reply. 

“ Yes; well, I must make you acquainted with 
a secret I guess you don't know.” 

“What is it?” inquired Dample, looking in- 
tently in his face. 

“I have been some months married,” said 
Tom. 

“ And so have I,” rejoined his companion. 

“T married for money,” said Hunter. 

“ And you did n't miss your mark, either,” re- 
plied his friond Dample. 

“Don’t be too hasty! I beg you not to trust 
too much to appearances !” 

“What! isn’t your wife rich, then ?” 
“To be sure she is, but—” 


“But what, then, in the name of common 
sense ?” asked Charley Dample, hurriedly and ; 
anxiously. 

“I’m no richer, though, for it!” 

Dample bit his finger nails, and was silent. 

“ Perhaps you never dreamed of such a thing ?” 
added Tom, interrogatively. 

“No—no, I never did; explain tome. I am | 
all in the dark about it.” 

“It’s all a secret, you know—all between us ?” 

“ Yes—yes !” 

“I married for money, sure enough! If I’d 
married for love, there would have been some 
sense init. I might then have counted with some 
certainty on what I was after.” 

All the time he was speaking, his friend Dam- 
ple kept his eyes riveted upon him, anxious to 
break the mystery that enshrouded his matrimo- 
nial affairs. 

“The fact is, Charley,” continued he, “I’m 
actually tired of the scrape I find I’ve got into.” 

“What! not tired of your wife, Tom!” ex- 
claimed the young attorney. 

“Why, no; not exactly that—but something 
doesn’t hitch to suit me. I don’t know what 
or where it is.” 

Again Dample fell to gnawing his nails, and 
thinking briskly and silently. 

“Why, perhaps you'll understand it better 
from a sample of my life,” said Tom. 

Dample listened more intently, if possible, 
than before. 

“You see, to begin with, since I was married, 
the old gentleman has cut me short of supplies. 
He gave me a swad to start on, and then told 
me that I must look to myself and my wife for 
support, in future. What he gave me has con- 
trived to pay my board bills, and all such neees- 
sary trifles; but, to tell the truth, I have had to 
cut myself most unmercifully short on such arti- 
cles as liquors, cigars, and so forth !” 

Dample gave loose to the influence of a good- 
natured smile. 

“ You may smile, and laugh, if you choose, but 
you will find that it comes hard for me to do so! 
The fact is, Charley, I must either change my 
compass, or else burst up entirely !” 

“What! and with a rich wife, too! 
would look pretty, for a man like you!” 

“ But I was going to tell you. I had tried all 
sorts of ways; had my little, trifling bills sent 
home to her, in the hepe that she would pay 
them ; hinted to her, in every imaginable man- 
ner; and finally, I resolved to sit right down 
and have a plain, honest talk with her. Idid so.” 

“I should have thought that to be the best 
way,” interrupted the young lawyer. 

“It might seem so, but I don’t think I made 
very much by it. Said I, when I sat down, 
‘Nelly, I’ve got something on my mind, that 
troubles me.’ 

“* Do rid yourself of it, Mr. Hunter! said she, 
in a manner that was highly provoking. 

“*T’m out of money,’ I ventured to suggest. 

“*T'm very sorry for it,’ she coolly replied. 

But could n’t you—’ 

“* Me! Ido anything about money!’ exclaim- 
ed she, in a voice of well-feigned surprise. 

“* Yes, Nelly,’ said I, ‘could n’t you give me 
power to draw out your dividend at the bank, 
and to sell your stock there when I thought I 
could make a good trade for you ? 

“*'Tom, my darling! was all she would re- 
ply, ‘yeu know I’m above troubling myself 
about these money matters. I married only for 
love!’ and, with these words, she flung herself 
heavily, not to say crushingly, upon my neck, 
smothering me with her warm kisses. 

“TI tried to extricate myself, but could not. 
When at length she chose, herself, to give me 
room to breathe, she insisted on never hearing 
another word from me on the subject of money ; 
for she says that love and love of money cannot 
well go together a great way, and she desires to 
live only off ef my love! She wont hear a word 
about money matters !” 

“ What a sweet creature you have married, to 
be sure!” said Dample, tantalizingly. 

“Don’t pray tell me of it!” replied Tom. “I 
don’t see but one way ahead for me, and that 
is—to go to work for myself! Nelly will insist 
that we married only for love, and there’s no 
more use in my speaking to her on the subject 
of money, than there would be in my expecting 
it to.rain gold pieces for me!” 

“ But J didn’t marry for money,” said Dam- 


That 


ple. 

“No, and you thereby married both love and 
money!” replied Tom, turning sorrowfully from 
him and hurrying out at the door. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
TO A LADY, 
WHO ASKED ME IF I WERE NOT ALWAYS HAPPY. 


BY DR. FREDERICK HOUCK. 


Lady, too oft the smile betrays 
A heart of grief and care, 

Upon the gloomy cheek it plays, 
Revealing dark despair. 

Like moonlight on the churchyard stone, 
Beside which blooms the rose, 

Sorrow and solitude alone 
Its sickly rays disclose. 


Think net because I wake the wire 
To pleasure’s joyous strain, 

That I the language of my lyre 
Can ever fee] again. 

Born in the lap of luxury, 
Nursed at Minerva’s feet, 

I’ve bowed to beauty’s shrine the knee, 


And owned her charms were sweet. 


Ive danced in pleasure’s flowery fields, 
And climbed the hill of fame ; 

Ive claimed the wreath that science yields, 
And wore it with acclaim. 

But O, I°d give the wreath and all 
That fame or fortune’s given, 

If one fond glance could on me fall 
From her who is in heaven. 

New York, Nov., 1851. 


+ 


MODERN FRENCH GLORY. 

Two young girls were pursuing their avoca- 
tions ina tease the spot 
where Fieschi had concealed himself. When 
the royal procession went by, one of the girls 
ran out to see the sight; the other was too much 
occupied at the moment with her ironing box, 
and delayed. The unfortunate laundress who 
ran out was shot by the explosion of the infer- 
nal machine, and killed, She was buried with 
all the funeral honors accorded to the other un- 
happy victims upon the same occasion, and with 
great pomp and show. Her friend, on seeing 
her thus conducted to the grave, burst into a 
passion of tears. It might have been supposed 
to have been grief for the loss of her deceased 
eompanion that made her weep. No! It was 
envy! “O, why was it not I?” she exclaimed, 
with bitterness. “I might have been in her 
place, if I had not been a fool! Ihad as good 
a chance as she—and I lost it. And to think of 
that now, if I had not, I should be buried with 
all this pomp. ©, what an unlucky girl I was, 
and how fortunate was she!” This craving for 
unnatural food to pamper an exaggerated vani- 
yy leads thus, through various grades of acts of 

lly, to suicide and crime. The desire, how- 
ever, for being produced before the eyes of the 

mblic, seems to turn to excellent account when 
it is directed into an artificial channel. When 
able to mount upon the stage of art, there “to 
be seen of men,” the French become the best 
actors in the world in their delineations of na- 
ture. The histrionic art is carried to so high a 
itch that it no longer wears the least resem- 
lance of art. Among the superior troops of 
comedians congregated at Paris—and this may 
be said of almost all the theatres in their differ- 
ent styles of comedy, vaudeville, drama, melo- 
drama, and scenes of low life in farce—there is 
ection of ensemble without appearance of stu- 


dy, of high dramatic effect without appearances 
of effort, which is not to be found, to such an 
extent at least, in any other theatres of any 
country in the world. m this high praise, 
however, the word Mtg has been and 
must be excepted.— Bentley's Miscellany. 


A SWORD PURCHASE. 


Among the orientals, the purchase of a sword 
is an affair of no ordinary importance, and the 
rocess of bape ing frequently occupies man 
Socks. An were he to take a 
to a sword in the possession of his friend, would 
not be long in ae his wish in some such 
form as this: “I say, old fellow, what will you 
take for that sword of yours?” But a Turk 
would consider such a course of proceeding 
highly indelicate, not to say injudicious. In 
fact,a Turk buys a sword as an Englishman 
takes a wife; and, I may add, takes a wife as an 
Englishman buys a sword. When he wants a 
wife, he sends to the market and buys one, and 

ere’s an end on’t; but a sword is a very differ- 
ent affair, and by no means to be so slightly dis- 
of. The first. symptoms.of his being in 

ve are manifested by frequent visits to the 
house of the sword’s owner. They smoke 
their pipes and drink their coffee er; and 
yet its owner is perfectly well aware that it is 
not for his own sake that all this attention is 
paid him. Presently the sword is introduced— 
as in the parallel case—makes experiments upon 
its temper. It now becomes generally under- 
stood in the neighborhood, that such a person is 
paying his addresses to such a sword, and pos- 
Titty it may be the case that a rival may make 
his appearance in the field. In the course of 
time, hints are thrown out, which gradually de- 
velope into an offer; and, if the course of love 
run smooth, in due time the delicate negociation 


is concluded, and the successful suitor. carries off 
“senda Travels in the East. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A CONSUL. 


A Canadian paper, commenting upon the late 
summary massacre of Americans in Havana, 
says that the impression is prevalent that had a 
British or French man-of-war been la in the 
harbor, as was the United States sloop-of-war 
Albany, and had a British or French consul 
been in the city, such a wholesale massacre of 
British or French subjects would not have taken 
place. It then relates the following interesting 
anecdote : 

In 1820, two English sailors, who had com- 
mitted a crime in Havana, were about to be 
shot. They were clearly guilty, but the British 
consul insisted that they should be tried. -This 
the government refused. The,consul remon- 
strated and the captain-general became insolent. 
The hour of execution came and the consul was 
on the spot; he brought with him the consular 

, the British “ Union Jack,” and again earn- 

yy remonstrated, but in vain. ‘The officer on 
the plaza was about to proceed in the execution 
of his duty. The consul finding all further re- 
monstrance useless, placst himself in front of 
the men, unfolded the Union Jack, which he 
threw over the kneeling prisoners, and said: 
“Now SHOOT AT THAT FLAG IF YOU DARE!” 
They were remanded to prison, and that night 
they escaped. “i 

It is very natural that the most intense 
nation should be felt by the American peop 
against the present American consul at Ha 
but if it should turn out that he only acted ac- 
cording to instructions of his government, much 
of the opprobrium will be removed from him. 
No doubt that when Congress assembles, an in- 
quiry will be made as to whether “Consul Owen 
had special instructions from the government to 
act as he is reported to have done.—N. Y. Sun 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
I THINK OF THEE. 


BY CHARLOTTE ALLEN. 

I think of thee when the early morn 
First dawns in the eastern sky, 

When the freshening breeze is waking up, 
And when it departs to die. 

I think of thee at the noontide hour, 
When gay and gifted are near, 

For the memory of the past comes forth, 
And claims the unbidden tear. 


I think of thee at the quiet hush 
Of the gentle twilight’s shade, 
A brief survey of departed joys, 
Then brings to me mental aid. 

I think of thee at the evening time, 
When the stars are sparkling bright, 
And muse o’er those not forgotten days, 

When our souls were fresh and bright. 


I think of thee at the midnight hour, 
When the world seems wrapt in sleep ; 

For my spirit hovers round thy form, 
And affection’s vigils keep. 

I think of thee at the hour of prayer, 
But thy name I murmur not; 

Yet humbly ask, at the throne of grace, 


That blessings may be thy lot. 
Plymouth, Mass., Nov., 1851. 


MEN OF GENIUS. 


Perhaps no falsehood has been more 
ly repeated, than that men of genius are less for- 
tunate and less virtuous than other men ; but the 
obvious truth, that they who attempt little are 
less liable to failure than they who attempt much, 


will account for the proverbial good luck of 
fools. In our estimation of the sorrows and 
failings of literary men, we forget that sorrow is 
the common lot ; we forget, too, that the misfor- 
tunes and errors of men of genius are recorded ; 
and that, although their virtues may be utterly 
forgotten, their minutest faults will be sure to 
find zealous historians. And this is as it should 
be. Let the dead instruct us, But slanderers 
blame in individuals what belongs to the species. 
“ We women,” says Clytemnestra in Eschylus, 
when meditating the murder of her husband, 
and in reply to a servant who was praising the 
gentleness of the sex, “ We women are—what 
we are.” §So is it with us all—Then let every 
of men of be but let not 
ypocrisy come with a sponge, wipe awa: 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
THE ROSE. 
AN EMBLEM. 


BY RUFUS K. BEWALL. 


Accept the rose, fair lady, 
An emblem of the heart ; 
For though it soon may wither, 
Its love can ne’er depart. 


If, like these opening petals, 
Its hopes should droop apace, 
Unlike their fragrant odors, 
Its love can never waste. 


Let time its mildew gather, 

Let blight pursue with power, 
Affection still will treasure 

Its fragrance with the flower. 

New Castle, Me., Nov., 1861. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH. 

The London Morning Chronicle praises some 
Brussels carpets exhibited at the Fair, and which 
were woven upon power-looms, at the manufac- 
tory of Mr. Bigelow, the inventor, in Massachu- 
setts. The Chronicle says, “although various 
attempts have been made to adapt the power- 
loom to carpet weaving in England, there is not, 
we believe, at this moment, any machinery per- 
fected for that object. Our American brethren 
have therefore gained another step ahead of us, 
and have won another laurel on this well-con- 
tested field industrial arts. 


+ >> 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

The Washington correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce asserts that France has also made 
representations to our government respecting 
Cuban affairs, and has, as a matter of course, 
received a reply similar to that given to England. 
Brother Jonathan has no idea of submitting to 
anybody’s impertinence. 


A monster Pean.—The largest pear on rec- 
ord is said to be one of the Bartlett species, 
which is shown in a glass case at the Astor 
House. It weighs 16 ounces, measuring 11 1-2 
inches in cireumference, and was taken from a 
graft only three years old, at Throg’s Neck. 


Mosrcat.—The new “ Musical Hall ” is fairly 
commenced in the city of notions. Workmen 
are busily engaged in removing the old Bum- 
stead buildings, and the prospect is that we shall 


have a suitable and attractive place for concerts 
hereafter. 


Postat ARRANGEMENT.—By a new postal 
arrangement betwean France and the United 
States, a single letter by the Collins line of 
steamers, from Liverpool to New York, is now 
charged, in France, but 16 instead of 30 sous, as 
heretofore. 


Cuetsza.—The Winnisimmet company have 


recently leased another tract of land for a ship- 


yard in Chelsea, between the ferry-way and the 
bridge. This is destined to be a great business 
in that town. 


Cuanee 1x THe Correncr.—A western pa- 
per states that when flour is $4 40 a barrel, and 


wheat 80 cents per bushel, it takes more than 
ten mills to make a cent! 


Cemetery at GREENFIELD.—Green River 
cemetery has been beautifully laid out in an 
attractive spot at Greenfield. A number of lots 
were sold at prices encouraging. 


Decistvze.—A woman offering to sign a deed, 
the judge asked her if her husband compelled 
her to sign? “He compel me!” said the lady, 
“no, nor twenty like him.” 


Or covnss—Mr. Owen, our consul at Ha- 


vana, cannot find a single paper in this country 
to defend his heartless conduct towards the 
Americans lately imprisoned and shot in Cuba. 


SratisticatL.—The receipts of the various 
places of amusement in New York in one night, 
last week, amounted to $21,000, and the num- 
ber of persons in attendance was 41,374. 


Costiy—The diamonds, emeralds, and other 
gems in the crown worn on state occasions by 
Queen Victoria, are estimated to be worth, ex- 
clusive of the gold setting, £550,500. 


Huneary.—In Hungary, which contains a na- 
tive population of 7,659,151 souls, there are at the 
present moment 134,113 more widows than be- 
reaved husbands—one sad consequence of war ! 


Omrmovus.—Several rich families in France 
have lately gone to reside in Jersey, (Eng.,) to 
escape the storm which they expect shortly to 
burst forth in France. 


Cuna.—There is scarcely a doubt that another 
Cuba expedition is on foot in Tennessee, under 
the leadership of Gen. Felix Houston. 


Tumarascat,—It is definitely settled, we un- 


derstand, that Rachel, the great tragic actress of 


France, is coming to this country next season. 


A Youxe Trraxt—The Emperor of Aus- 


tria is only 21 years of age, yet » perfect tyrant. 


Mrs. Farnham is travelling in California in 
the Bloomer costume 

The earth is said to be 7616 miles in diameter, 
and 24,870 miles round. 

Macallister, the “wizard of the Age,” is a 
most successful and cunning juggler. 

There is but one linen manufactory in this 
country, the mill of Mr. Stevens of Webster. 

Henry Clay sent a check of fifty dollars to the 
Father ew fund in New Y 

The average daily coi at the Philadelphia 
mint last week was $209,323. 

Before you get measured for new boots, put 
on three pairs of thick stockings. 

Four hundred Chinese arrived at San Frén- 
cisco, on the 16th of August, in two vessels. 

In Waterbury, Vt., the births during the past 
year have boon. thous tenes ef 

A meeting of male and female operatives in 
Deleware have declared in favor of the ten hour 


Bn-cldermen Joseph A. Divver committed 
suicide in New York on Friday week by taking 
prussic acid. 

Sixty-two trains pass through the Salem tun- 
nel, daily, on the several railroads centering in 
that city. 

As Lomein, Mr. Beach, a fireman, was 
crush inst a tree while turning a corner 
with killed. k 

The Louisville Courier notices the death by 
drowning of Professor G. R. Hoffman, an ac- 
complished musician. 

Gambling is becoming a crying evil in Cin- 
cinnati. nfne merchants and other citisens 
should invite Green out there. 

A tree grows in Japan, the roots of which 
partake of the quality of soap, and is used for 
cleansing purposes. 

Expose the production of your meadow lands, 
while the rays of the great luminary are beaming 
directly upon it. 

Reports of the second blossoming of le 
and pear trees, and of 
ries are to come in. 

Tt should be borne in mind by every one that 
the red, blue and green coloring of candy are 
virulent poisons. 


The Illinois State Register says, that con 
to all expectations the crops Temenues 
than ever before. 


Dr. Solon O. Richardson, of South Reading, 
has presented $500 to a military company whi 
complimented him by adopting his name. 

Mrs. John Quincy Adams, widow of the late 
Ex-President Adams, in residing, at present, in 
Washington, and is in pretty good health. 

Sir Henry L. Bulwer has retired from the 
British mission at Washington, and it is said, 
is to receive a European appointment. 

A little boy and girl, the first eight, and the 
other five years of age, arrived in Utica, a day 
or two since, having come from Ireland alone. 


Mr. Kemp, a French actor, has sailed for Paris 
to engage a permanent company for a new 
French theatre in New York. 

A wealthy gentleman in Scott county, Ky., 
has proffered to farnish the means to equip a 
company of emigrants for Cuba. 

Ex-Governor Poindexter has come out in a 
card in the Louisville papers, defending himself 
from charges of being opposed to the Union. 

Ice is to be retailed in San Francisco at five 
cents per pound. A company is to be formed 
there for the purpose of bringing it from the 


Rice has been cultivated more than 150 years 
in South Carolina. It was planted there in the 
year 1693, and has been grown every year since 
that time. 

The latest accounts from Texas state that the 
cotton and corn crops will both turn out much 
better than was antici and that the former 
will turn out very well. 

The inhabitants of Havana have raised some 
$70,000 for the relief ef the widows of the Span- 
ish soldiers who fell in the late contest with 
Lopez’s army. 

In a French work en the uncertainty of the 
signs of death, and modes of burial, a fact is 
brought forward of a man, now alive, who has 
been buried twice! 

The Methodists (the wealthiest and most nu- 
merous class in the United States) are about 
building a Gothic church, of great cost and 
splendor, in New York. 

The last number of Punch gives portraits of 
Mrs. Niehols and Mrs. Smith Ly an illustration 
of “ Bloomerism—an American custom.” Both 
are represented as smoking cigars ! 

A statistical writer in the Boston Advertiser 
shows, by an examination of the Harvard Col- 
lege for 200 years, that clergymen 


have a greater chance for long life than laymen. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Genin’s $1000 
Kossuth contribution does not d d on the 
making up of $100,000, but will be ded over, 
with an. that may be added to it by others. 


The Hon. Daniel Webster has written 4 
beautiful letter to Miss Hayes, in acknowl 
ment of a letter of introduction which Miss 
brought to Mr: W from a distinguished lady in 
England. 


Sorcign Miscellany. 
Channel is completed. 
Lamartine comes out in his r ina new 
and less favorable strain towards President. 


The chances of Napoleon are said to be di- 
minishing, and his influence on the decline. 

The mail of the 24th of May from London, 
reached Hong Kong on the 8th of July, being 
the quickest transit ever known to China. 

Kossuth commenced his career as a reporter 


for the Hi ian Diet, and afterwards became 
the editor of an influential journal. 
Upwards of £3000 have been collected for 
the proposed equestrian statue of her majesty at 
Glasgow. 

A new museum is about to be 


at Rome, in addition 
to that existing in the Vatican library. 

The last wheat harvest in France is set down 
at one-fourth opps Lote a and the po- 


tato crop is said to be seriously damaged by the 


A popular retired actress, Miss Emma Stan- 
ley, is lecturing at Dublin in favor of the costume 
in which she appears, viz: turban, trousers and 
short tunic. 

The Australian gold mines yield richly, and 
the inhabitants are described as mad with ex- 
citement. A blacksmith of Bathurst obtained 
11 pounds of gold in one day. 

The potato crop in Great Britain and Ireland 
has suffered more from the blight than was an- 
ticipated. A small advance in Indian corn had 
taken place in consequence. 

Out of 1909 inmates of the Sheffield Work- 
house, 1,047 decline to acknowledge themselves 
of any religious persuasion, and 13 openly avow 
that they are of none. 

Accounts from the west of England represent 
the potato crop as being much affected by the 
same mysterious disease which has attacked this 
plant within the past few years. 

A French company at Martinque is about to 
transport into that colony four thousand ne- 

from Benin and Dahomey, on the western 
coast of Africa, pursuant to recent treaties with 
the black princes of those countries. 


Sands of Gold. 


——A good character is like capital in busi- 
ness or stock in trade. Pn 

——The most loquacious bipeds frequently 
perform most tardily. 

——Fortune often makes a feast, and then 
takes away the appetite. 

——He who says there is no such thing as an 
honest man, you may be sure is a knave. 

——Thou canst not joke an enemy into a 
friend, but thou mayest a friend into an enemy. 


——Be not niggardly of what costs thee noth- 
ing, as courtesy, counsel, and countenance. 


reading, good com an lection, must 
finish hime 


——The pulpit is s ; the 
eld. ‘of active service. 


——The cultivation of the heart should be like 
that of a garden, where we prune the heart be- 
fore we begin to plant. 

Every heart has its secret sorrow, which 
the world knows not; and oftentimes we call a 
man cold when he is only sad. 

——Old men are fond of givi quées i 
to console themselves for onger 
position to give bad examples. 

——It is shameful for a man to live as a stran- 

in his own country, and to be uninformed of 
affairs and interests.— Manidius. 

——Young years make their accounts only 
of the nats ew of beauty, but gray hairs 
represent only the perfect substance of virtue. 

+—“TI never knew,” said Lord Erskine, “a 
young man remarkable ligh whose 

aspect was not w tleness 
and humanity.” 


——TIf thy heart yearns for love, be loving; 
and if thou wouldst free mankind, be free; if 
thou wouldst have a brother be frank to thee, be 
frank to him. 

——Even Joe Miller, in his jests, has an 
to poetical justice; he y gives the vic- 
tory, or turns the laugh, on the side of merit. 
No small compliment to mankind !— Shenstone. 

——vXenophanus, an old when he was 
upbraided, and called deat beens he would 
not venture his money at any of the games, said, 
“T confess that I am cnenalinaty timorous, for 
I dare not do an ill thing.” 

——tTime may bear on us like a rough trotting 
horse ; and our journey may have its dark nights, 
q i and its jack o’lanterns—but there 
will come a ruddy morning at last, a smoother 
road, and an easier gait. 

——TFine sense and exalted sense are not half 
80 valuable as common sense. There are forty 
men of wit for one man of sense; and he that 
will carry nothing about him but gold, will be 
every day at a loss for want of readier change. 


Joker's Olio. 


Why is dancing like new milk? Because it 
strengthens the calves. 

No professional man lives so much from hand 
to mouth as a dentist ! 

The money market will soon be more easy, as 
Kate Hayes has uttered many good notes lately. 


Why is a soldier more tired in April than 
any other month? Because he has just had a 
March of thirty-one days. 

Why is a truant schoolboy like a dose of bark 
and wine? When taken he should be well 
shaken. 


“ Mister, I say, I don’t u don’t 
know nobody to nothin’ nohow, 
you don’t, do you?” “ Yes, I guess not.” 

The saying that there is more pleasure in giv - 

“Bobby, what’s steam?” “Boiling water.’ 
“That's right. Compare it.” “ Positive, boil— 
comparative, boiler—superlative, burst.” 

A man in New York has got himself into 


trouble by marrying two wives. A man in 
Massachusetts did a similar thing once by 


marrying one. 

Why was Jonah in the fish’s belly, like a 
fashionable young lady? Ans.—Because he 
had more of the whalebone about him than was 
good for him. 

The boy that undertook to ride a horse-radish, 
is now practising on a saddle of mutton, without 
stirraps. What an equestrian he will be in 
time. 

“ The difference between a bankrupt, and a 
watch,” said B., “is, that the former ‘ goes,’ and 
is ‘wound up,’ while the latter is ‘wound up’ 
before it ‘goes!’ ” 

An Irishman, at a temperance meeting, the 
other night, referring to his standing in society, 
said that he had been a working-man ever since 
he was born. 

“ You look rather flat,” as the tea-kettle said to 
a pancake. “I would take that as an insult,” said 
the pancake, “ but I am aware that you have been 
steaming it.” 

“ Patrick,” said a lady to a slip of Green Erin 
who was officiating in the kitchen, “ where is 
Bridget?” “Indade, ma’am, she’s fast asleep 
looking at the bread bakin.” 

There is a up town, who is said to be 
so mean that he was seen to catch a flea off his 
counter, hold him up by his hind legs, and look 
into the cracks of his feet, to see if he hadn’t 
been stealing some of his sugar. 

A young lady appeared in the streets of a 
western village in the new style of pettiloons 
and short gown ; the dogs took after her, taking 
her to be some strange animal, run her some 
distance, and treed her on a high fence. 


A merchant of a certain city, who died sud- 
denly, left in his desk a letter written to one of 
his correspondents. His sagacious clerk, a son 
of Erin, seeing it necessary to send the letter, 
wrote at the bottom : “ Since writing the above 
I have died.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UINGH, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
to polite wit and humor, prose and 
gems, and original tales, written expressly for 


paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted inte its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


us to give the greatest ible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of the 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


instruction and 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
and every department is under the most 
fec' 


hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of 
other wepkly paper in the Union. —~ 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


» 
subscribers, . . . . 
8 « . . . - ne 
16 “ “ 20 00 
One of the Frag oF ovum Usron, and 
year,fr é $4 00 
Invariably in advance. 


No further deduction made from the above terms. 


Co these emanate from the same 
t, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the , thas to 


*,* Al orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the 
or Tun oF ova Union. 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at the newspaper 


four cents Stngle copy. 
F. @GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Boston, 
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KOSSUTH. 

The illustrious Kossuth is a native of Monok, 
in the county of Zemplin; he was born in the 
year 1801, and is of an ancient family. He 
studied at Patak, a Protestant institution, and 
obtained his diploma as an advocate. On the 
meeting of the second Diet, in 1832, summoned 
by Austria, after the peace of 1815, Louis Kos- 
suth’s writings began to attract attention, and 
he was commiitted to the fortress of Ofen, on a 
charge of high treason. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, and actually passed four 
years in close confinement, when he received a 
free pardon, such was the force of public opin- 
ion on his behalf. Shortly after he was set at 
liberty he married the daughter of his fellow- 
prisoner, Meszlengi, a noble of Stuhlweissen- 
berg. Kossuth afterward published the Pestk 
Herlap, and advocated with eloquence and pow- 
er, the emancipation of the serfs, in order event- 
ually to secure the independence of the country. 
Of the failure of this illustrious patriot’s design 
to free his native land, every one is familiar, 
and also of the wandering life he has since led ; 
being lately kept as a prisoner in Turkey, until 
one of our national ships was despatched to 
bring him to a land of freedom. Some interest 
has lately been most assiduously at work en- 
deavoring to injure Kossuth's popularity, both 
in England and this country. The most foolish 
and absurd stories have been promulgated con- 
cerning him, and by many they are believed. 
We trust the public will suspend their jadgment 
concerning one who has really done so much for 
the cause of freedom, and not be too ready to 
believe him devoid of every sense of propriety, 
and the true appreciation of our national hospi- 
tality as bestowed to him, through Capt. Lo 
and that noble steamer, the Mississippi, which 
is to bring him to this country. 
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KOSSUTH, THE HUNGARIAN PATRIOT. 


RUSSIA. 
who to-day has passed his ex 


fares with all classes of society. 

And as the Russian nowhere feels himself at 
home for any le of time, one vowhere feels 
at home for any length of time with him. 

The gentle power of habit and the charm of 
remembrance are no spell for him. He takes no 
This traly Uriental character of th i 
live only for the passing moment, and only to 
a the present—is conspicuous even in his 

welling. 

He builds for himself alone, and his ows in- 
dividual likings, wichout a thought of those who 
maywome after him. And because he has no 
spirit of invention, nor taste for beautiful struc- 
tures, be allows his house to be built after the 
fashion of those around him, and usually in 
such haste, that often in a few years, the build- 
ing is no more than a plastered ruin. 

enee the frigid uniformity of the Russian 
and the singular circumstance that there 

is no telling by the appearance of an 
whether it was tuilt a year, ten, or a hundred 
years different from the old towns of 
Germany, Italy, and other countries, where the 
buildings are, as it were, living pages of history, 
instructive mediators betwixt 
the past.— Rodenstedt's Morning 


COMPLIMENTARY. 
Biscaccianti made her entree u our lyric 
stage on Saturday evening, at Tripler Hall, in 
presence of one oi the most brilliant, fashionable, 
and we may safely add best satisfied audiences 
that ever graced elegant saloon. She was 
warmly on her first appearance, and 


after everything she sang, she was enthusiastic- 
ally applauded —New York Tribune. 


FIRE IN THE MAINE FOREST. 

The engraving below represents a scene dur- 
ing the great conflagration in the woods of 
Maine, during the last summer and present fall. 
Many thousand acres were burned over in Maine, 
and also in New Brunswick. To give a just 
idea of its extent along shore—not to speak of 
its extent inland—it may be stated, with truth, 
that it burat for the distance of a hundred and 
thirty miles, as near as could be calculated, sail- 
ing along the coast of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. The damage done by this fire is almost 
‘incalculable, especially in the timber regions ; 
and many families, settled in that region, were 
obliged tv beat a quick retreat from the advan- 
cing and ali-devouring ene ny. It crossed the 
stage roads, and burnt down the telegraph posts, 


La 


thus interrupting communication between dis- 
tant places, except by out-of-way routes. Nearly 
every year fires of this kind occur, but not of so 
vast extent. 


RESCUE FROM THIRST. 

It is impossible for fire-side travellers to more 
than guess at the joy of the expected rescue from 
death which the movements of an Australian pi- 
geon can inspire. Captain Sturi’s narrative of 
such an event is touching and unaffected. “ None 
(he says) of the horses could eat except Travel- 
ler. The others collected arvund me, as I sat 
under a tree, with their heads over mine, and 
my own horse pulled my hat off my head, to 
engage my attention. Poor brute! I would 
have given much to relieve him, but I could not. 
We were ali in the same distress, and if we had 
not ultimately found water, must have perished 
together. Finding,that they would not eat, we 


proceeded onwards. At the head of the valley 
Lraveller fell dead. We made for the spot 
where we had expected to relieve ourselves and 
our horses, but the water was gone. Mr. Sturt 
ked his finger into the mud, and moistened 
is lips in the water that filled the holes that he 
had made, but that was all. Our fave seemed 
inevitable, when suddenly a pigeon topped the 
sand-hill—being the first bird we had seen—a 
solitary bird. Passing’ us like lightning, it 
pitched foc a moment, and for a moment only, 
on the plain a quarter of a mile from us, and 
then flew away. it could only have wetted its 
bill, bat Mr. Sturt marked the spot, and thee 
was water. We were saved !” ie 
The Dovecot and Aviary. 


WHERE TO PUT A HAT. 


Most persons have said so at the theatre, 
although for our part we must own to the great 
partiality of the companionship of that ill-con- 
trived covering for the caput, and never find it 
in the way. At Valparaiso, they have a con- 
trivance worth noting. The theatre there, is of 
rather large dimensions, and the fronts of the 
tiers of boxes and g , consist of ballustrad- 
ing, painted white, with gold mouldings, and 
the effect is exceedingly light and p » as 
well as cool. ‘Ihe seats im the pit are ail divided 
by arms, and each seat litts up and discloses a - 
small box, in which to place the hat of the per- 
son occupying it. The seats are called lunetas, 
and may be hired for the year or by the evening. 
They are all numbered, and as only the same 
number of tickets are issued to correspond with 
the number of sittings, the place is never incon- 
veniently crowded. This is an excellent con- 
trivance-— The Builder. 


WOODS ON FIRE IN MAINE 
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= perhaps, be curing bilious fevers on the shores 
of the Black Sea; the newly married function- 
i= 4 ary, just settled in Petersburg, is suddenly ap- 
— , pointed to a government office on the frontiers 
a aS of China; the officer of the Guards, who intends 
in the evening to pay visit to the lady of his 
=... love, is unexpectedly despatched in the after- 
SSSSS ‘Ss =e oa neon as a courier to the Caucasus. Thus it 
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Hard are life’s early steps ; and but that youth 
| Men would behold . 
Landon. 
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